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would like to have pleasant dreams 
you should have one of 


Clark's Gold Jewel 


Wire Mattresses 


LATEST AND BEST 


Clark’s Patent Tubular Iron Bedsteads, 
White Enamel Beds, Cribs, 


Mattresses, Pillows, Etc. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
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738-740 Market Street. 
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Stereopticons, MlagieLanterns 


AND ACCESSORIES. 


Perfect Apparatus for Visual Teaching 
Scientific Projections and Private 
Use. Various forms of light 
interchangeable. 


SELF-CENTERING ARC 


ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS 
for Theatres, Photo-Engravers, etc. 
SUPERB EFFECTS. 


J, B, COLT & Nassau St. 
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From the printing by Sichel. 
AN EGYPTIAN SLAVE. 
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‘* THE SPRITES OF THE WAVE-WITCH HOST 
SAIL UP IN THEIR WHITE BALLOONS,”’ 
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THE CIEY. 


Q)N the wild Alaskan coast, 

In the July afternoons, 

From the pearl-blue cliffs of frost, 
Foam-lashed in the long monsoons, 
The sprites of the wave-witch host 
Sail up in their white balloons, 
And their soaring clouds of flight 


Stream away like billows of light. 


Then the trains of infinite mist 
Melt into the downward day, 

And the souls of the sea keep tryst 
With souls of the air far away; 
And a dream unfolds in the west, 
Like dawn of the moon of May, 
The shadowy shape and plan 


Of a city unknown to man! 


Did the Jan build, eons ago, 
Its domes of azure and- gold? 
Did the fires of Mulciber glow, 


To fashion its bright stronghold ? 


Did its wraith float down with the snow 


From a realm where nothing grows old ? 


Do the Asian pinnacles show 


To the wondering red men? No. 


‘ 
> 


Like stars when twilight is clear, 

Like the bow when the rain-drops cease, 
He saw it, the captive seer, 

From his rock in the isles of Greece, 
And his saintly soul drew near 

The heaven-born City of Peace; 


And faith to his Christian eyes. 


Revealed God’s throne in the _ skies. 


Theron Bron. 


‘** AND FAITH TO HIS CHRISTIAN EYES 
REVEALED GOD'S THRONE IN THE SKIES.”’ 
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AS TALKED IN THE 
SANCTUM. 


THE EDITOR 


"3 


«¢ T HAVE been making acol- 
lection of letters to the ; 
Editor from would be contribu- 
tors,’’ remarked the Reader as he placed a big blue ‘‘R 
& D’’ on the envelope in his hand. 
The Parson. ‘‘I would prefer a collection of scalps. If 
you intend to make sport of the struggles of mute, inglorious 
; Miltons | must refuse to be a party to the proceeding.’’ 
The Contributor. ‘*‘ And yet! understand his rever- 
ence attended a bull fight at Madrid.”’ 

The Artist. ‘*‘ But have you heard him lecture on it? It is the most realistic 
thing I have ever listened to. I nearly jumped out of my pew and hurrahed when 
the matador sprang on to the bull’s neck and gave him his coup de grace. | made 
up my mind then and there that | would go out of my way a thousand miles to see 
a bull-fight as the Parson saw it.’”’ 

The Parson. ‘‘ You understand my motive. I tried in my humble way to 
arouse the indignation of my hearers over the cruelty, ferocity, and inhumanity, of 
this relic of barbarous ages.’’ 

The Artist.. ‘‘ You succeeded. Every member of your congregation would 
break his precious neck to see sucha show. | do not forget either that it put 
three hundred dollars into the treasury of the Guild.’’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘ Civilization is only a garment. It will wear out or slip 
off once in a while, in spite of the Decalogue, and reveal the savage.”’ 

The Reader. ‘‘ Mine has been worn off by such missives as these. Listen, 
fellow Apaches and matadors:”’ 
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DEAR EDITOR: | feel that! know you. I am a constant reader of your fairly well done 
“* As Talked in the Sanctum.” It has occurred to me that the magazine might be improved in cer- 
tain departments. Of course you are not in a position to judge as to the merits of your own work,— 
being on the inside. Now | am willing to show you clearly how you look to others and write you a 
letter of personal and confidential advice once a month, which, if you will strictly follow, will place 
the OVERLAND far ahead in every particular of every magazine published. In addition | could 
create and edit a department that would make a place for you in a million hearts. | submit a list 
of 112 brilliant epigrams. | have 1,700 of these off-flashes of my brain that | have jotted down 
during the last twenty-eight years. | claim no originality for them although they are original. 
They came to me as | slept, walked, and eat. They are thunder bolts and lightning strokes, world 
thoughts of which | am the humble vehicle. | am willing to share the fame they will bring me with 
you. Kindly remit the first $50 as soon as possible, so that my mind can be free from petty cares to 


enter your service wholly. 
P. S. The epigrams might be illustrated. 
The epigrams. ¢ 


A new wagon is better than a broken one. 

A maiden that has never loved does not know what love means. 
It is dangerous to ride an unbroken mustang. 

Life is a mystery. 

It is better to be than not to be. 

Etc., etc., etc., etc. 


S NO one ventured a remark on this first of the Reader’s collection, the conver- 
sation lagged. Such missives were too common to excite comment. There is no 
better opportunity for the study of human nature that the relations between editor 
and contributor. It is difficult to find a word or phrase to describe it. It is seldom 
quite friendship, never open war, possibly a sort of ‘‘ veiled hostility.’’ The stand- 
point of the editor, who is the puchaser, and the contributor, who is the vender, are 
so widely different that it is beyond all reason to expect them ever to come together. 
The farmer brings his potatoes to market with the hope of selling them. If he fails 
he holds no personal grudge against the commission merchant. He simply finds 
that there is no local demand for the potatoes, andsends them elsewhere. The mer- 
chant might buy out of sentiment, but no one expects it. Because he has purchased 
other potatoes is not a sign of partiality. Ina great measure the case is a paralleh 
one. An editor seldom buys manuscript for sentimental reasons, although he con- 
tinually has appeals like this:— 
1 send you the enclosed poems. They are original, though you may not think so, because 
they are so much like Milton’s. | hope you will be able to pay what they are worth, for | am a 


poor widow and if | do not get enough to live on from my poetry, I-shall have to take in washing,. 
—and there is so much competition from the Chinese in that line, here in San Pasqual. 


Another sad case:— 


Will you not accept the enclosed poem on Mount Tamalpais? | need the money. Father 
fell and broke his leg last March and has not been able to do a stroke of work since. If | could 
afford to pay for a doctor to come up from Marysville everyone tells us Father would get well. Will 
you not help me by taking this poem? It is my first long poem, although | am very clever at 
jingles. 

Alas, there was more poetry on hand in the office than could be used for two 
years. Two poems—a sonnet and a quatrain—had been published on Mount 
Tamalpais within twelve months and lastly the poems offered were of the ‘ Little 
Ella Lee’”’ family. No doubt the people at Crayon Gulch and San Pasqual held in 
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dignation meetings when the poems came back. Yet they would have written 
us down ‘‘ tenderfeet ’’ if we had paid one dollar for a hundred pounds of rotten 
potatoes. 

If you will send me what you consider the enclosed story worth | will donate it toward build- 
ing the church. We are having a hard struggle to keep our little light burning here at Dogtown, 
and | am devoting my pen to the service of the Lord. 

She might better have devoted the postage stamps she used on her lucubra- 
tions. 

Then comes the youth who wants glory, who has talent, or thinks he has, 
which amounts to the same thing. He tells you grandly not to let the price stand 
in the way. He appeals to your own first steps and early struggles to obtain a lit- 
erary footing, he complains of the injustice of other editors, and insinuatingly re- 
marks that the editor of the Esparto Chronicle has spoken very highly of your good 
judgment and general kindness. 

You admire the refreshing ingenuousness of the supplicant and wish him well. 
Some day he may have one of his bright stories accepted and then he willbe shocked 
to discover that people do not point him out on the street, or whisper as he passes, 
‘* There goes the author of ‘ A Living Sacrifice.’’’ It will take him years to forgive 
the Sanctum for refusing his first manuscript, and his unspoken prayer will be to 
become so famous that he will be able haughtily to refuse our timid request for some- 
thing from his pen. . 

A letter came in the mail today which briefly said: ‘‘ Dear Sir: You will no 
doubt be delighted to hear that my essay on Walt Whitman, which you refused, was 
accepted by the Af/antic.’’ It was sarcastic in tone, but the writer little suspected 
that we were honestly pleased with her success. Had her essay been on Joaquin 
Miller and as well written, it would have been gladly welcomed. Walt Whitman 
does not belong to the OVERLAND’S field. 

But the most senseless of all the knockers at the Sanctum door is the one who 
devotes a long letter to fulsome praise of the accompanying manuscript. ‘‘ You will 
notice,’’ a full grown man with an M. D. after his name writes, ‘‘ how strongly I 
have drawn the character of Lyda. She seems almost to speak, and her actions and 
words are so perfect that she commands the admiration and homage of the reader 
from the first. | consider the pathos of the last chapter equal to Dickens and you 
will find the humor irresistible.’’ Another, ‘‘ Although lam a frequentand a valued 
contributor to Eastern periodicals | have decided to favor my own magazine with one 
of my best efforts.’’ It is useless to multiply examples, or to speak of the literary 
bore who always insists on seeing the editor personally. Necessarily the editor 
stands on the defensive. He has a hundred pages, more or less, to fill monthly with 
subjects that he feels will interest the widest class of readers. If he allows his sym- 
pathies to warp his judgment he hears from it through the business office. He is not 
in the kindergarter. business, neither is it customary from him io accept fees for 
advice. But the question is as old as Mount Diablo and will exist when the last 
trump 1s sounded. 


HE Contributor. ‘‘ We were speaking about Cleveland’s Venezuela Message, 
and if | remember rightly, we agreed to support the Executive even to the 
point of asking for colonels’ commissions. 
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‘‘If nothing better comes of the patriotic wave that has swept over the country, I 
for one hope that it will give Congress something to do other than revive the tariff 
discussion. The McKinley and Wilson Bill agitations, regardless of the individual merits 
of either bill, brought misery enough to this country for one decade. Supposedly a 
protective tariff is for the protection of home industries and not for the collection of 
revenue. If Horace Greeley were at the head of the /ribune he would urge, as its 
editor now does, the restoration of a former tariff schedule. Neither would he main- 
tain that the way to raise a national revenue is to clap on higher duties. [am in 
favor of protection of home industries, but | am not in favor of protection for revenue 
only. This talk of revenue in connection with protection is disgusting. Plunge this 
country into six months of tariff discussions and the loss of revenue from closed fac- 
tories, business uncertainty, and destruction of confidence, would be a hundred times 
more than any tariff could bring in in twice the time. The income of the govern- 
ment depends on the stability of trade and the permanence of fiscal laws. Asa 
whole, leave the tariff alone. If it is found advisable and in line with the public 
needs to place a higher duty on any one thing, well and good, but simply because 
wool or steel needs more protection it does not follow that ink and chewing gum do.’’ 

The Parson. ‘‘ It is to be hoped for the Contributor’s sake that there will be 
no tariff on chewing gum. But! must confess that | am not so much interested in 
what Congress might do as in what Congress ought to do. | believe that the Presi- 
dent’s action will save Venezuela’s territory to herself, but who will raise a finger 
to save the lives and honor of the native Christians in Turkey? We complacently 
read of the massacre of St. Bartholomew and say that such things are impossible in 
this century. The horrors of the legalized murders and ravishments that are taking 
place day after day in Armenia right under the eyes of Christian Europe and Amer- 
ica dwarf the most lurid accounts of the persecutions of the Huguenots. Do you think 
if | were President of this country or Queen of Great Britain, that | would sit still and 
allow a weak, dissolute Turk to perpetrate such a ‘‘ crime of the century’’? Not I, 
and |amaman of peace. Sooner or later the unspeakabie Turk has got to be 
brought to his senses. And the nation that undertakes the réle of master will win 
the plaudits of history. We deprecate war between the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and boast that England and America, hand in hand, are the great 
christianizing power of the century. ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ 
A good, honest broadside will instill the holy fear in the heart of the Father of the 
Faithful and do more for the cause of Christianity than all the commissions or state 
papers since the time of Nebuchadnezzar. Let us slap the Turk’s cheek and if he 
turns the other, let us slap that as well. I believe in using our iron-clads where 
they will build up a civilization and not tear it down.”’ 

The Reader. ‘‘1l move that we memorialize Congress.”’ 

The Artist. ‘*‘ Or send out fighting parsons and men-of-war as missionaries,’’ 

We were never quite sure when the Parson was in earnest. It was he who 
made the famous speech when introducing Doctor Parsons, the Unitarian divine, to 
his congregation. ‘‘ | have asked Doctor Parsons to talk to us this morning. Doctor 
Parsons does not believe in damnation, and he thinks we shall all be saved. But we 
hope and pray for better things.”’ 

The Office Boy. ‘* Proof.’’ 
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WING OF THE SULTAN’S PALACE, JOHORE. 


IN THE COURT OF JOHORE. 


THE CROWNING OF 


UNKU IBRAHIM was just past 
seventeen when his father, 
the Sultan Abubaker, chose 
to recognize him as his heir 
and Crown Prince of Johore. 

From the day when the 
little prince had been deemed 
old enough to leave his mother 

and the women’s palace until the day he 
had entered the native artillery as a lieu- 
tenant he nad been schooled and trained 
by the English missionaries and the 

Tuan Kadi, or Mohammedan high priest, 

as becomes the son of so illustrious a 

father. 

Tunku Ibrahim had made one trip to 

England when he was fifteen years old, 
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A MALAYAN PRINCE. 


and with his little cousin, the Tunku, or 
Prince, Othman had dined with the 
Queen at Windsor. 

So, when the Sultan returned froma 
long stay at Carlsbad and found that 
the Sultana was dead and that Ibrahim 
had shot up into a man, he said : — 

‘‘lam getting to be an old man and 
may die at any time. I will call all my 
nobles and people to the palace and they 
shall see me place the crown on Ibrahim’s 
head. Then if | die he will rule, and 
the British will not take his country 
from him as long as he is wise and 
kingly.”’ 

Whereupon his Highness sent out 
invitations to the Governor and all 
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the foreign consuls in Singapore to be his 
guests and witness the crowninz of his 
son. 

We started in quaint little box-like 
carriages, called gharries, long before 
the fierce Malayan sun hadrisen above the 
palms, accomplishing the fourteen miles 
across the teautiful island in little over 
an hour. 

The diminutive Deli ponies, not larger 
than Ne:vfoundland dogs, broke into a 
run the moment we closed the lattice 
doors, and it was all their half-naked 
drivers could do to keep their perches on 
the swaying shafts. 

When we arrived at the little half 
Malay, half Chinese village of Kranji, 
on the shores of the famous old Straits of 
Malacca, our ponies were panting with 
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heat and the sun beat down on our 
white cork helmets with a quivering, 
naked intensity. 

Close up to the shore we found a 
long, keen boat manned with a dozen 
Malays in canary-colored suits. An aide- 
de-camp in a gorgeous uniform of gold 
and blue came forward and touched his 
forehead with the back of his brown 
palm and said in good English,— 

‘‘His Highness awaits your excel- 
lencies.’’ 

We stepped into the boat. The men 
lightly dipped their spear-shaped paddles 
in the tepid water, the rattan oar locks 
squeaked shriily, and the light prow 
shot out into the strait. We could see 
the Istana, or palace, close down to 
the opposite shore with the royal stand- 


THE ROYAL DINING ROOM, JOHORE. 
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A MALAYAN COURT OF JUSTICE. 


ard of white, with black star and 
crescent in center, floating above it. 

For a moment | felt as though | 
had invaded some dreamland of my 
childhood. 

As our boat drew up to the iron pier 
that extended from the broad palace 
steps out into the straits, the guns from 
the little fort on the hill above the town 
boomed out a welcome and the flags of 
our countries were run to the top of the 
pole. A squad of native soldiers present- 
ed arms, and we were conducted up the 
stone steps, to the cool, dim corridors of 
the reception or waiting-room. Malays 
in red fezzes and silken sarongs that 
hung about their legs like skirts conduct- 
ed us along a marble hall to our rooms ina 
wing of the palace. Crowds werealready 
gathering outside on the palace grounds 
and we could look down from our win- 
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dows and watch them as we bathed, 
dressed, and drank tea. 

The Chinese in their holiday pant- 
aloons and shirts of pink, lavender, and 
blue silk outnumbered all the other races, 
for, strange as it may seem, this Malay 
Sultan numbers among his 250,000 or 
300,000 subjects 175,000 Chinamen. 
They are as loyal and a great deal more 
industrious than the Malays, and many 
of them, styled Baboos, do not even 
know their native tongue. 

The Malays, dressed in gayly colored 
sarong and bajus (jackets), with little 
rimless caps on their heads, squat- 
ted on their heels and chewed betel-nut, 
with eyes half-closed and mouths dis- 
tended. 

The Arab traders and shopkeepers 
were grouped about in little knots, 
gravely conversing and watching the 
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files of gharries, carriages, and even 
rickshaws that were bringing Malay 
unkus (princes not of the royal blood), 
patos (peers), holy men, and rich Chinese 
mandarins, to the steps that led up to the 
plaza before the throne room. 

The palace was two stories high, 
long and nar‘ow. The interior rooms 
were separated from the outer walls by 

ide, airy co: idors. The lattice-work 
windows were without giass and were 


clump of lotus flowers and blue water 
lilies, a long-armed silver wah wah 
monkey played with a black Malay cat 
that had a kink in its tail like the joint in 
a stovepipe, and chased the clucking 
little gray lizards up the polished walls. 

The gorgeous aide stared in poorly 
concealed wonderment, when he entered 
to conduct us to the grand salon, at my. 
plain evening dress suit, destitute of 
gold lace or decorations, but he was too 


A MALAYAN VILLAGE, 


arranged to admit the breezes from the 
ocean and ward off the searching rays of 
the equatorial sun. In these dusky cor- 


ridors were long rattan chairs, divans, . 


and tables covered with refreshments, 
and along its walls were arranged weap- 
ons of war and chase, Japanese suits of 
straw armor, Javanese shields, and 
Malay krisses and limbings. 

In a little court at the end of our cor- 
ridor, where a fountain splashed over a 


polite to say anything, and | humbly 
followed my uniformed colleagues through 
the long suites of rooms. It would have 
been useless for me to have tried to 
explain the great American doctrine of 
Jeffersonian simplicity.’’ He would 
have shrugged his narrow shoulders, 
which would have meant, ‘‘ When you 
are among as Romans, you should do 
Romans do.”’ 

In the grand salon, more than in any 
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H. H. THE SULTAN OF JOHORE, 


other part of the palace, one feels that 
he is in the home of an Oriental prince 
whose tastes far outrun his own domin- 
ions. 

Velvet carpets from Holland, divans 
from Turkey, ‘rugs from Bokhara, tap- 
estries from Persia, and lace from France, 
mingle with embroideries from China, 
cut glass from England, and rare old 
Satsuma ware from Japan. On a grand 
square German piano is a mass of music 
in which the masterpieces of all countries 
have equal rights with the national an- 
them of Johore. 

Going directly through a mass of Ori- 
ental drapery, we are in the throne-room, 
where are gathered the nobility of the 
little Sultanate. 

Amid the crash of music and the boom- 
ing of guns the Sultan took his seat in 
one of the gilded chairs on the dais, with 
the English Governor on his left. Ranged 
about the burnished walls of the great 
room, several files deep, were the nobil- 
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ity of the kingdom, the ministers of state, 
and officers of the army and navy, the 
space back of them being filled with 
Chinese mandarins and towkays, and. 
rich native merchants in their pictur- 
esque costumes. In front of the nobility, 
standing in the form of a square, were 
the sons of the datos, each bearing 
golden, jewel-studded chogans, spears, 
krisses, and maces. Inside the squae 
stood the fifteen consuls. Back of the 
throne were four young princes, two 
bearing each the golden bejeweled kris of 
the Malay, another the golden sword of 
state, and the fourth the scimitar of the 
Prophet. 

Up to the steps of the throne came the 
young prince, dressed in the uniform of 
a lieutenant of -artillery, with the royal 
order of Darjah Krabat ablaze with jew- 
els on his breast. He was slightly taller 
than his father, the Sultan, straight, 
graceful, and handsome, with big, brown 
eyes and strongly marked features. He 
was nervous and agitated, and his lips 
trembled as he bent on one knee and 
kissed his Highness’s hand. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICF, 
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A HINDOO SUBJECT, 


Above our heads in the gilded walls, 
behind a grated opening, were Inche 
Kitega, the Sultan’s beautiful Circassian 
wife, and the women of the court. We 
could see their black eyes as they peered 
curiously down. It was only when the 
Dato Mentri, or Prime Minister, stood up 
and asked his people if they wished the 
young Tunku to be their future lord that 
we could hear their shrill voices mingling 
with the ‘‘ Suku, suku,’’ (‘‘ We wish it, 
we wish it,’’) of the men. 

It is only the wives of the nobles that 
are secluded in the Istana Isaras, or 
women palaces, according to Mohamme- 
dan law; the women of the poor are as 
free as the more civilized countries of 
Europe. They bask in the sun with 
their brown babies on their laps, or 
wander among the cocoanuts that always 
surround their palm-thatched homes, 
happy and contented, with no thought 
for the morrow. The trees furnish them 
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their food, and a few hours before their 
looms of dark kamooning wood each 
week, keep them supplied with their 
one article of dress —the sarong. They 
never heard of the Bible, but they are 
very religious, and at sunrise and sunset, 
at the deep-toned boom of the hollow log 
that hangs before their little thatched 
mosques, they fall on their faces and pray 
to ‘* Allah the All Merciful and Loving 
Kind.’’ 

When the Crown Prince had stepped 
modestly back ‘among his brothers and 
cousins, a holy man in green robes and 
turban came forward and read an address 
in Arabic. He recited the glories of the 
Prophet, the promises of the Koran, and 
then told of the ancient greatness of 
Johore,— how it once ruled the great 
peninsula that forever points like a lean, 
disjointed finger down into the heart of 
the greatest archipelago of the world,— 
how its ruler was looked up to and made 
treaties with, by the kings of Europe,— 


MALAYAN COOLIE WOMEN. 
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ot the coming of the thieving Portuguese 
and the brutal Dutch,—of the dark, 
bloody years when the deposed descend- 
ants of the once proud Emperors of Johore 
turned to piracy,— of ,the new days that 
commenced when that great Englishman, 
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that crowded close up to the palace 
grounds. Banyan and sacred waringhan 
trees covered great stretches of ground, 
and dropped their fantastic roots into the 
steaming earth like living stalactites. 
The fan-shaped, water-hoarding travel- 


“OR WANDER AMONG THE COCOANUTS THAT ALWAYS SURROUND THEIR PALM-THATCHED HOMES.”’ 


Sir Stamford Raffles, founded Singapore, 
— down to the glorious reign of the pres- 
ent just ruler, Abubaker. 

Our eyes wandered from time to time 
out through the cool marble courts and 
tried vainly to pierce the botanic chaos 


ers’ palm formed a background for the 
brilliant magenta-colored bourganvillia. 
The dim, translucent depths of an orchid- 
house lured us on, or a great pond cov- 
ered with the sacred lotus, blue lilies, 
and the flush-colored cups of the superb 
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Victoria Regia, commanded our admir- 
ation. Palms, flowering shrubs, ferns, 
and creepers, rioted on all sides. Monkeys 
swung above in the ropelike tendrils of 
the rubber vines, and _ spotted deer 
gamboled beneath the shadeof mango 
trees. 

The brilliant audience listened with 
bated breath to the dramatic recital of 
their nation’s story. Even we, who did 
not understand a word, were impressed 
by their flushed faces and eager atten- 
tion, and when the band inthe columned 
corridors beyond broke forth into the 
national anthem of Johore and the vast 
concourse outside took up the shouts of 
tealty that began within, I, for one, felt 
an almost irresistible desire to join in the 
shouts and do honor to the kindly old 
Sultan and his graceful son. 

After his Highness, the Sultan, had 
spoken, through the mouth of his Prime 
Minister, to the nobles, and commended 
his son to their care, we crowded forward 
and congratulated him in the names of 
our respective countries. 

We filed through the grand salon, with 
its luxurious medley of divans, tapestries, 
and rugs, through a great hall whose walls 
were hung with heroic-sized paintings 
of the English royal family, down a 


BY FAST FREIGHT. 


flight of steps, across the marble recep- 
tion room, and into the open doors of the 
royal dining-room. 

From its polished ceiling of black bil- 
lion wood hung great white punkahs, 
which half-nude Indians on the outside 
kept gently swaying back and forth. 

In the center of the vast table stood a 
golden urn filled with delicate maiden- 
hair ferns and dragon orchids. Against 
a great plate glass mirror, at the far end, 
rested massive salvers of gold engraven 
with the arms of Johore, and in its flaw- 
less depths shone the jewels that decked 
the entering throng and the splendid ser- 
vice of plate that dazzled our eyes. 

Around his Highness’s throat was a col- 
lar of diamonds and on his hands and in the 
decorations that covered his breast were 
diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, of almost 
priceless value. Each button of his coat 
and low-cut vest was a diamond, and 
from the front of his rimless cap waved a 
plume of diamonds. On his wrists were 
heavy gold bracelets of Malayan work- 
manship, and his fingers were cramped. 
with almost priceless rings. In his but- 
ton hole blazed a diamond orchid. The 
handle and scabbard of his sword were: 
a solid mass of precious stones. Al- 
together this little known Oriental poten- 
tate possessed $10,000,000» 
worth of diamonds, the second 
largest collection on earth. 

In personal appearance his. 
Highness compared favorably 
with the best representatives. 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
He was five feet eight in 
height, well built, with clean 
cut, kindly features, in color 
nearer the Spanish type than 
the Indian. His hands and 
feet were small, forehead high 
and full, lips thin, and nose 
aquiline, his hair and mus~ 
tache iron gray. He spoke 
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good English, and was able to converse 
in French and German. In every-day 
dress he affected the English Prince 
Albert suit, to which he added a nar- 
row silk sarong and a rimless black 
cap. 

Besides being a lover of jewels, his 
Highness was a lover of good horseflesh 
and of yachts. His stud comprised two 
hundred horses, among which were fleet 
Arabians, sturdy little Deli ponies, thor- 
oughbred Australians, and Indian gallo- 
ways. Twice a year he offered a cup at 
the Singapore jockey races, and entered 
a half dozen of his best runners. At his 
tent on the grounds he dispensed cham- 
pagne, ices, and cakes, and his native 
band of thirty pieces played alternately 
with the regimental band from the Eng- 
lish barracks. 

His 300-ton steam launch was built on 
the Clyde. Besides the Sultan’s saloon 
on the lower deck, which was furnished 
befitting a king, there were cabins for 
ten people. The promenade deck was 
under an awning, and was _ furnished 
with a heavy rosewood dining-table and 
long chairs. She carried four guns of 
long range. 

The revenue of Johore amounts to 
$6,000,000 a year, to which the Sultan’s 
private property in Singapore adds nearly 
ahalf million more. The bulk of the na- 
tional revenue is raised from opium, spirits, 
and gambling. The scheme of taxation is 
simple, but most effective. Any China- 
man who has a longing for the pipe pays 
into his Highness’s treasury one dollar 
a month, and is granted a permit to buy 
and smoke opium; another monthly 
dollar and he is licensed to drink. 

The gambling privilege is given to the 
highest bidder, and he has the monopoly 
for the kingdom. There is also a small 
export tax on gambier and tin. On the 
other hand, any immigrant that wishes 
to settle and open a farm of any kind is 
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given all the ground he can work, rent 
free, to have and to hold as long as he 
keeps it under cultivation. Should he 
leave, it reverts with all its improvements, 
to the crown. 

The government is autocratic, but 
tempered and kept in sympathy with 
the English ideas of justice as seen in the 
great colonies that surround it. 

The dinner throughout was European, 
save for the one national dish, curry. 
Every Malay, from the poorest fisher- 
man along the mangrove-fretted lagoon 
to the chef of his Highness’s kitchen, 
justly boasts of the excellence of his 
curry and the number of sambuls he can 
make. 

First came a golden bow! filled with 
rice, as white and as light as snow; 
then another, in which was a gravy of 
yellow curry powder, choice bits of fowl, 
and plump, fresh slices of egg-plant. 
Then came the sambuls, or condiments, 
more than forty varieties, in little cir- 
cular dishes of Japanese ware on big 
silver trays. There were fish-roes, gin- 
ger, and dried fish, or ‘*‘ Bombay Duck,” 
duck eggs hashed with spices, chutney, 
peppers, grated cocoanut, anchovies, 
browned crumbs, chicken livers, fried 
bananas, barley sprouts, onions, and 
many more, that were mixed and stirred 
into the spongy rice until your taste 
was baffled and your senses bewil- 
dered. 

We knew that the curry was coming, 
so we passed courses that were as ex- 
pensive and rare in this equatorial land 
as the fruit of the durians would be in 
New York,—mutton from Shanghai, 
turkey from Siam, beef from Australia, and 
oysters from far up the river Muar. We 
felt that besides being a pleasure to our- 
selves it was a compliment to our royal 
host to partake generously of his nation- 
al dish. 

‘‘ This service,’’ said the old Tuan 
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Hakim, or chief justice, pointing to the 
gold plate off which we were dining, ‘‘ is 
the famous Ellinborough plate that once 
belonged to that strange woman, Lady 
Ellinborough. His Highness attended the 
auction of her things in Scotland. Do 
you see the little Arabic character on the 
rim of each? It is the late Sultana’s 
name. His Highness telegraphed to her 
for the money to pay for it, and she 
telegraphed back {$200,000 with the 
request that her name be engraved on 
each. Then she presented them to her 
husband. The Sultana was very rich 
in her own right, and left the Sultan 
over $2,000,000 when she died.’’ 

Throughout the long dinner the native 
band played the airs of Europe and 
America, intermixed with bits of weird 
Malayan song. After we had lighted 
our cigars from the golden censer, the 
British Governor arose and proposed the 
health of the Sultan and the young heir 
apparent. His Highness raised his glass 
of pineapple juice to his lips in acknowl- 
edgment, and said smilingly to me as 
the Prime Minister said the magic word 
that stirs every Englishman’s heart,— 

The Queen!”’ 

‘* Your people think all Orientals very 
bad.”’ 

protested. 

‘““O, yes, you do; that is why you 
send so many missionaries among us. 
But,’’ he went on pleasantly, ‘‘ look 
around my table. Not one of my court 
has touched the wine. A Mohammedan 
never drinks. Can you say as much for 
your people?’’ 

Then he raised his glass once more to 
his lips and said quietly, while his eyes 
twinkled at my confusion,— 

‘‘Tell your great President that 
Abubaker, Sultan of Johore, drank his 
health in simple pineapple juice.”’ 

As the sun sank behind the misty 
dome of Mount Pulei we embarked once 


more at the broad palace steps in the 
royal barges amid the booming of guns 
and the strains of the international 
‘‘God Save the Queen,’ ‘‘ My Country 
’T is of Thee,’’ and bared our heads to 
the royal standard of Johore that floated 
so proudly above the palace, thankful 
for this short peep into the heart of an 
Oriental court. 


It is three. years since the young 
prince received the crown in our presence 
from the hands of the grand old states- 
man whose bones now rest besides those 
of his royal fathers within the shadow 
of the mosque. 

In 1819 when Sir Stamford Raffles 
purcliased the island on which Singapore 
now stands from the father of the late 
Sultan of Johore, the royal palace was a 
palm-thatched bungalow, the country an 
unbroken jungle, and the inhabitants 
pirates and fishermen by turns; the 
notorious Strait of Malacca was infested 
with long, keen, swift pirate praus, and 
the snake-like kris menaced the merchant 
marine of the world. 

The advancement of the United States 
has not been more rapid since that date 
than the advancement of Johore. The 
attap Istana, or palace, has given place 
to a series of palaces that rival those of 
many a much better-known country ; 
the jungle has given place to plantations 
of gambier, tea, coffee, and pepper; the 
few elephant tracks and forest paths, to 
a network of macadamized roads and 
projected railways ; and the native praus, 
to English-built barks and deeply laden 
cargo steamers. 

Two hundred thousand hard-working, 
money-making Chinese have been added 
to the 35,000 Malay aborigines, and the 
revenue of this remnant of an empire is 
far greater than was the revenue of the 
original state. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
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young Sultan will follow in the footsteps 
of his father and preserve to Johore the 
distinction of being, with one exception, 
Siam, the only independent native king- 


dom in southern Asia. One misstep and 
he will become but a dependency of the 
great British Empire, a king only in 
name. 

Rounsevelle Wildman 


AS TOLD BY TERESITA. 


A TALE OF BEFORE THE DAYS OF GOLD. 


NE day, after a lazy ramble 
along the water’s edge, we 
had clambered up the sides 
and over the rocks of a 

» projecting cliff, until we 

stood on the top of Castle 

Rock. This was a favorite 
resting place of Teresita’s and 
she seldom accompanied us in 
a stroll on the beach without 
pausing here. She loved to 
catch the look of admiration in 
our eyes as we absorbed the 
loveliness of the view, and 
hear our praises of this exquisite spot, 
for her pride in her native town was 
unbounded. And indeed, we never failed 
to appreciate the dreamy beauty of the 
scene nor the picturesqueness of the 
quaint town nestling in the midst of its 
olive groves between the mountains and 
the sea. 


The island valley of Avalon ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows roughly. 

No nineteenth century bustle or hum, 
mingled with the sound of the surf on 
the sandy beach; no murky factory 
smoke polluted the crystal purity of the 
air; even that indication of advancing 
civilization, the iron horse, was unknown 
here. Thesun's rays had kissed the gray 
walls of the mission, and the red-tiled roofs 


of the old adobe houses, for a hundred 
years. In the vineyards, on the hills 
behind the church, the workers bared 
their heads and muttered an ave, when 
the Angelus rang, as their great-grand- 
fathers, who came with the padres, had 
done. In the Spanish households, the 
dark-haired daughters strummed upon 
the guitar, snd sang Andalusian love 
ditties that may have been heard on the 
banks of the Xenil by the great Isabella, 
when she lay encamped at Santa Fé 
before the imperial Alhambra. The 
place, in short, was one of the few 
remaining California pueblos where the 
health-seeking or money-making Ameri- 
can is not more numerous than his 
indolent, swarthy Spanish cousin. 

Teresita was leaning over a point of 
rocks, gazing down upon the bent figure 
of an old man who was meandering 
aimlessly along the sand. 

‘* Thates Miguel,”’ she said, I have n’t 
told you of Miguel before? Ever’ one 
know him. He is loco, gone here, you 
know,’’— passing a small brown hand 
across her forehead,—‘‘ but once, long, 
long ago, my papa grande say, he was 
the most noble young sefior in the town, 
and they call him, then, the Sefior 
Gomez. The soldiers all leve here then, 
and the comandante’s house stand on 
this rock, and all the sefiors and sefioritas 
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leve up by the mission, but always they 
come to the balls at the comandante’s 
house and dance, dance all night, with 
the soldiers. Ever’body have so gay 
a time then, before the Americanos 
come. 

‘Miguel sail in the shep with my 
papa grande from Valencia, far way off 
across the water. The time in the shep 
was ver’ long, my papa grande says, 
and the young sefiors, who used ride all 
day in Valencia, could do always nothing 
but play with the dice or sleep in the 


sun, and this made them to be — what 
you say? — ver’ weary. Only the Sefior 
Gomez was never weary, because on 
the shep was ver’ beautiful senorita, 
and Miguel love her madly, from first 
time he see her—he adore her. The 
seforita’s papa, the comandante, you 
know,— and her mamma bring her, and 
the sairvants, and the chests full beauti- 
ful mantillas and dresses, and come from 
Valencia to leve in California. The 
senoritaname, Delphina, and hermamma, 
the Sefiora Velasquez. 


** SOMEBODY STRIKE DON MIGUEL LIKE HE KILL HIM,” 
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‘¢ The sefiora ver’ streect, and not let 
Delphina to look at the caballeros, so 
Delphina fold her hands and look down 
at her foot when she sit by her mamma, 
but in the afternoon, when the sefiora 
take her siesta, Delphina sit outside 
and hold her hand, this a way, so can 
shade her eyes and look back toward 
Spain and es ver’ sad ; for they say she 
not like leave Spain for California. 
Then she see Miguel, who always stay 
where can look at her, and she smile 
1i’l’ bit, and her face all come red like 
your roses, and then Miguel adore her 
more than always before. 

‘*At night, when the moon is shine 
and ever’ one sleep, Miguel play on his 
guitar outside Delphina’s door, and sing 
how great deal he love her, and one 
night he find her gold earring she drop 
on the deck. He put it in his sombrero 
in the scarf, and swear by Santa Maria, 
he keep it always. | 

‘* The sefora hear him and she ver’ 
angry, for she theenk Delphina love him 
too, and Delphina been long promise 
marry with Arturo Garcia, who is soldier 
and leve her with the comandante. 

‘* Delphina not love Don Arturo, only 


her papa and mamma say her, ‘ marry > 


him,’ and she say, ‘ yes.’ Spanish girls 
marry always the caballero their papa 
peek out; never — what you call it?— 
elopa? 

‘*Bueno! Bymeby the shep come sail- 
ing into the channel, and the soldiers, 
and ver’ many seforitas and caballeros 
go down the beach, for all know the 
comandante’s family come on her, and 
they know too that the Sefiorita Delphina 
going marry with Don Arturo Garcia. 
The comandante go out to meet the 
Shep, in a li’ll’ boat, for the wharf no 
built then,—and Don Arturo and some 
other soldiers go with him. 

‘The comandante look ver’ proud 
when the sefora and Delphina come 


down from the:shep. The sefiora ver’ 
tall and dark and hold her head high, so. 
Delphina not tall but ver’ slender and 
always hold her head down li’l’ bit, like 
she not want people to see such beautiful 
eyes as hers. She have so sweet face 
that all love her. 

‘‘When the comandante ready to go 
back to the li’l’ boat, and take all with 
him, he look for Delphina and see her 
on the deck with a sefor, who spik to 
her and bow ver’ low with his hand 
over his heart, then go away to another 
boat. The comandante ask Delphina, 
when they going to the beach, who the 
seflor she spik to on the shep, and she 
tell him ’bout Don Miguel who come in 
the shep with them from Valencia, and 
her papa no think more of it, but Don 
Arturo look fierce and his face get dark, 
for you know all caballeros ver’ jealous. 

‘‘Bueno! Delphina leve in the comand- 
ante’s house on thes rock; and Don 
Arturo leve over there with the soldiers, 
but ever’ morning he ride over here, to 
devot himself to Delphina. Some time 
they ride down the mesa-road, along the 
beach together. Delphina not look happy 
then, unless they meet some feesher- 
man’s wifes or the muchachos, who 
play on the sand. Then she lift her 
head and smile and make her horse stan 
still while she talk to them. The mucha- 
chos all call her Santa Maria, and when 
are seek, the woman ask her come see 
what the matter; for think she can 
cure them. She always go and take 
dulces for the muchachos, and they 
adore her, too. 

‘*All this atime Don Miguel leve in the 
town, and ever’ one say he love Delph- 
ina madly, but he so wild the comandante 
not like him to come to his casa, and 
this look so strange, for Spanish people 
ver’ hospitable. People say Don Arturo 
wild, too, but he going marry Delphina, 
so they not ondrestan why the comand- 
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‘““ MADRE DE DIOS! THE PEOPLE SCREAM AND GROAN LIKE 
THEY ARE IN HELL.”’ 


ante not like Don Miguel. Don Miguel 
ride—he beautiful rider— ever’ day, 
on the beach and look up the cleef for 
see if Delphina out sitting on the bal- 
cony. She like sit there where can 
look out across the waves to the islands, 
and see the sheps when they come from 
old Spain, she say, so she come there to 
make the beautiful ’broidery with linen. 
Bymeby she sit there more than before, 
and some time cry, and look sad, and 


say she wish be back in Spain, where 


she been born; then she fold up her 
*broidery and put on the mantilla and 
walk down to the cleef, to talk with the 
muchachos on the sands. 

‘*Delphina ver’ devot Catholic, and 
go always to mass in the morning. 
Some time the sefiora go too, but often 
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not like wake up so earl’, so she send a 
sairvant with Delphina, but when the 
Sairvant not ready, Delphina go alone. 
Don Arturo too sleep’ to go to early mass, 
but Don Miguel always there, and sit 
where can look at Delphina. He seem 
like more worship her than the Virgin 
over the altar. Delphina always blush 


-when she see Miguel at church, and she 


bow and smile li’l’ bit, but never spik 
to him; for her papa say shall not. 
One morning she lose her prayer boke 
when come down the hill from the 
mission, so she go back,—for her sair- 
vant not with her that morning,— and 
when she come by the fountain she see 
Don Miguel, who jus’ peeked up her boke, 
and he giveit her and walk down the hill 
with her. Soon they meet Don Arturo, 
who ver’ angry, when he see who with his 
seforita. His mouth look cruel and 
Delphina turn white as a datura blossom 
and tremble like she fall, but she walk 
on with Miguel while Don Arturo stan’ 
still on the street and look after them. 

‘“‘That afternoon, when’ Delphina 
sitting on the balcony with her ’broidery, 
her sairvant come look so fright, and tell 
her she jus’ hear Don Arturo and Don 
Miguel been quarrel in the morning and 
they going to fight the duel when the 
moon come up. 

‘*Delphina look at her sairvant one 
moment as pitiful like her heart break, 
then her eyes flash; she lift her head up 
and walk on the balcony, like the 
sefiora, when she ver’ mad. Delphina 
tell her sairvant go help the cook 
make supper, but after the woman go in 
the house, she watch her sejforita and 
see her wring her hands and cry ver’ 
hard. Shethink her mistress sad because 
Don Arturo fight and may be get kill. 

‘*Bymeby Delphina get her mantilla. 
and go out walk on the cleef, and then 
she go down the path to the beach. 
The sun gone down now, and the fog 
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coming in from the ocean, so no can see 
far. Delphina walk on till she hear 
some one coming toward her. Then she 
stan’ still and wait till a man go past. 
It is Don Miguel, who always walk on 
the beach ’bout this time. The sefiorita 
call softly, and when he turn, stretch 
out her hands, and Madre de Dios, Don 
Miguel take her in his arms and kiss 
her, and she no mind but weep, weep, 
and beg him not fight the duel with Don 
Arturo, for he kill one man before who 
fight him. 

‘* When she getting quiet, Don Miguel 
tell her if she marry him that night he 
take her back to Spain on the shep 
which sail next day, and not fight the 


duel. She, hearing this, weep still more 
for a few minute, then say she will 
marry him, so he kiss her again and she 
say must go home now, but will wait 
him on the balcony when the moon come 
up. She sleep out of his arms, and 
Dios, some body strike Don Miguel like 
he kill him, and there stand the comand- 
ante, who have heard all they say. 
Don Miguel drew his pistol from his 
sash and go shoot the comandante, but 
Delphina scream and rush front her papa 
so the sefor not shoot. 

‘* The comandante call Don Miguel 
traitor and villian, and say he take 
Delphina to Spain on the shep and 
forever put her to leve in the convent 
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with the nuns. Then he take her away 
up the cleef. 

‘*After the moon rise that night, Don 
Miguel go up the hill to the Presidio, and 
walk under Delphina’s balcony; for 
may be, he think, the senorita can get 
out ; then he take her to the padre’s and 
when they are marry, she shall not go 
back to the convent in Spain. 

‘«No one who leve here, ever forget 
that night. The air ver’ warm and 
quiet, and the fog hang low, but is not 
thick like in the evening. In the Presidio 
is a great ball. All the soldiers there 
and the senoritas from town,— but not 
Delphina; she locked in her room. 

** Ver’ sudden, while Don Miguel walk- 
ing under Delphina’s balcony and the 
harps playing for the ball across the 
road, there come a terreeblay noise: 
boom! boom! so no one can _ hear 
nothing else, only boom! boom! In 
one instant more the rocks fall and 
the earth tremble till it maka one seek. 
Then crash! crash! ever’ thing fall 
down, and Madre de Dios! the people 
scream and groan like they are in hell 
and can never get out. It is the great 
earthquake, you know. 

‘¢The nex’ morning, when the fog 
lift, the soldiers see the comandante’s 
house is gone, for it was on the aidge of 


the cleef, you know, and ver’ old, so, 
when it fell, up came the waves to wash 
it into the sea. The soldiers look on the 
rocks under the cleef, for see if can find 
any one, but the comandante gone, and 
the sefiora gone, and Delphina, and the 
sairvants, all in the sea. Bymeby they 
see something look black, under the 
cleef. They climb down and find Don 
Miguel, look like he is dead, lying on a 
rock, with Delphina’s lace mantilla in 
his hand. 

‘They bring him up; one of the 
padres say he is not dead, and give him 
medicine and take care of him for many 
days. 

‘‘Then Miguel walk again on the 
beach like when Delphina leve on the 
cleef, but he always loco now. He 
walk, walk, on the sand, ever’ day and 
look out to the islands with so sorrowful 
expression in his eyes. He tell all the 
people on the shore he waiting for a 
beautiful senorita who coming from the 
convent in Spain to marry him. He 
forget Delphina drown, but theenk the 
comandante send her to the convent 
like he threaten, and he waiting for her 
to come back to him. Poor Miguel; he 
ver’ old now, but steel he walk, walk, 
ever’ day on the beach, looking for his 
shep.”’ 

Alden Herrick 
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CAUSES AND REMEDIES.— II. 


THE SCARCITY OF MONEY. 


Facilis descensus Averni, 

Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis ; 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est.—Vergil. 


TRANSLATION BY RANDALL. 


The descent to the shades of Avernus is easy and the door of the god of black day stands open; 
but to take back the step and to ascend to the air above, that is a work, a labor. 


FREE TRANSLATION BY ANDREW TOOKE, AUTHOR OF TOOKE’S PANTHEON. 


To the shades you go a downhill, easy way ; 
But to return and rejoin the day, 
That isa work, a labor. 


SCARCITY of money may occur from 
various Causes,— among which suffice it 
to mention, non-protection of home in- 
dustries, as shown in the preceding dis- 
cussion; increase of business dispro- 
portionate to the increase of money ; 
greater consumption than production of 
the money material or materials; legis- 
lation eliminating from silver its legal- 
tender value; and the gold ‘‘cornering’’ 
schemes perpetrated by money gamblers. 

From experiencing the effects of its 
scarcity we more fully appreciate the 
importance of money. In Utopia per- 
chance little or no money would be re- 
quired; but in a matter of fact world 
governed by the decree ‘‘ the fittest sur- 
vive,’’ experience proves that money is 
the sine qua non to success, and that the 
attendants of the scarcity of money are 
failure and distress. Without it civiliza- 
tion would resolve itself into barbarism. 

For the attainment of success in de- 
veloping the various industries so as to 
meet the requirements of increasing pop- 


ulation and advancing civilization, money, 


'In the January number, page 60, the dates of the Euro- 
pean revolutions were mentioned in 1848 and 1857. It was 
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redemption money, must be in quantity 
sufficient, and of sufficiently wide distri- 
bution among the people, to preclude be- 
ing cornered by any money operator or 
combination of money operators. The 
question here arises, Have our people - 
has the world —sufficient gold redemp- 
tion money, now on hand or prospec- 
tively obtainable, to fulfill these require- 
ments so as to disperse the present gloom 
and to establish prosperity upon a firm 
basis ? 

The debt of the country, embracing 
National, State, municipal, corporate, and 
private, amounts to $40,000,000,000, and 
upward, of which fully $5,000,000,000 is 
held by foreign money loaners, and is 
bearing probably $250,000,000 annual 
interest. The balance, $35,000,000,000, 
evidently bears a yearly interest not less 
than $2,100,000,000, so that, the annual 
interest on the $40,000,000,000 is fully 
$2,350,000,000, principal and interest 
payable in gold. 

According to Atkinson’s Statistics for 


1890, the foreign commerce of the coun- 


urely a typographical error for 1848 and 1851, as doubt- 
ess our readers noticed. 
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try amounted to $1,600,000,000, and 
the domestic commerce to $50,000,000,- 
ooo. This latter amount does not in- 
clude the vast sum of money paid the re- 
tailer, nor that changing hands in small 
trades, nor that paid labor in the agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and building 
pursuits. 

The balance of our foreign trade for 
eight months of 1895 is $100,000,000, 
against us and our national debt so far 
this year has been increased $112,000, 
ooo to meet the current expenses of gov- 
ernment. The bond issues were, in 
1894, February, $50,000,000; November, 
$50,000,000; and in 1895, February, 
$62,000,000, total, $162,000,000. 

Assuming the export trade equal to 
the import trade of the .commercial 
nations of the world, exclusive of the 
United States, their sum will be $12,000- 
000,000. The population of Europe is 
five times that of the United States. 
Assuming its domestic commerce per 
capita equal to three fifths that of ours, 
it would amount to $150,000,000,000. 

Exclusive of Europe and the United 
States, the population of the world is 
approximately 1,000,000,000, whose 
yearly domestic commerce would probably 
exceed $100,000,000,000. The aggre- 
gate of these requirements exceeds 
$315,000,000,000. 

The estimated value of the property of 
the whole world is $450,000,000,000. 
The transactions, not hitherto considered, 
that shall take place in the man- 
agement of this property will require a 
vast amount, say $50,000,000,000. The 


estimated debt of the world is $200,000,- - 


000,000. The sum then of the world’s 
business transactions requiring largely 
primary money for their felicitous ad- 
justment, is $565,000,000,000, and up- 
ward. 

Mulhall shows that between 1800 and 
18co, the international commerce of the 
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United States increased nearly ten fold, 
and that of the world eleven fold. 

Our population in the specified period 
increased twelve fold and our domestic 
commerce has increased in a still greater 
ratio. 

During the same time,— ninety years, 
— the population of Europe doubled, and 
her domestic commerce keeping pace 
with advancing civilization doubtless 
increased more rapidly. Now, the past 
furnishes a safe criterion by which to 
judge of future requirements for money. 
In the United States the requirements of 
the arts and manufactures for gold, 
were in 1880, $10,962,000; in 1892, 
$19,329,000. Thus the increase with 
respect to requirements for gold was 77 
per cent, while the increase with respect 
to population was 30 per cent. 

Nor is it probable, that in the future, 
these ratios of increase relative to popu- 
lation, and the requirements for gold in 
the arts and manufactures will be much 
changed ; for in proportion to the wealth 
of the world is the consumption of gold 
by the arts and manufactures. Besides 
the requirements named, no inconsider- 
able amount of money material will be 
required to make good the losses of 
money due to wear and to accident. 

From 1831 to 1880, the consumption 
of gold by the arts and manufactures of 
the world, exceeded its production 
$96,468,560. 

The deficit,’ remarks Mulhall, ‘‘ was 
probably met by melting down old 
plate.’’ 

The same statistician shows, that in 
1886, the world’s consumption of gold in 
the arts and manufactures was $65,110,- 
500. It is fair to infer that the con- 
sumption of gold is increasing as rapidly 
in the world as a whole as it has been 
shown to have done in the United States, 
from 1880 to 1892, inclusive. 

The means of meeting the requirements 
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specified, through the instrumentality of 
gold, consist in $3,727,000,000, of gold 
now on hand in the world, and of the 
world’s future production of gold. Mono- 
metallists aver that the production of 
gold was never so rapid as it is at 
present, and predict that its harvest this 
year will reach $200,000,000. Whether 
this hopeful view will be verified is not 
certain. ‘‘ The bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.’’ Should the 
prediction prove true, for this year’s 
output of gold, let us not forget that the 
world produced in 1853, $155,450,000 
in gold; and in 1883, $95,400,000. Nor 
let us forget that the yield of gold in 
California for 1851 was $81,000,000, 
and the yield of gold in the Colony of 
Victoria, Australia, for 1853 was $62,- 
000,000, and that these countries are now 
yielding each only $13,000,000. 

The great appreciation of gold and 
want of money have doubtless caused 
extraordinary effort in seeking the 
precious metal; but a survey of the 
goldfields of the world is not as encoura- 
ging to the gold mining industry as could 
be wished. 

Among the richest and most extensive 
gold areas of the world have been those 
of California and Australia. Their shal- 
low placers have been well nigh worked 
out, and henceforth the gold contained 
in the material of their deep placers and 
veins will be won more slowly and with 
greater difficulty. 

Much is being said of the extreme 
richness and wide extent of the gold 
mines of South Africa. Distance lends 
enchantment, and it isto be apprehended 
that not a little of this extravagant 
richness is attributable to stock gambling 
sources. Thus, from reliable data we 
learn that the yield per ton of Witwater- 
Strand, the chief gold producing area of 
South Africa, was, for seven years, 


1888-1894, inclusive, as follows ; $20.38; 
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$17.64; $12.02; $10.10; $0.18; $8.80, 
—the decrease in yield from year to 
year, being inverse to the depth of lode 
worked. The average yield of $12.50 a 
ton, from upper to lower workings would 
seem good pay, did not the scarcity of 
fuel, timber, and water, render mining 
there highly expensive. The Witwater- 
strand gold fields yielded last year 
$34,000,000. Deeper development of 
the lodes will evidently be attended with 
greatly increased cost, and with a dimin- 
ution of gold product. It is highly prob- 
able, say those conversant with the 
subject, that nine tenths of all the gold 
ever mined came from placers. 

The cream (so to speak) of the Cali- 
fornian, Australian, and South African 
gold mines, has been skimmed. History 
henceforth will record increased effort 
and less remuneration in the gold mining 
industry of those countries. 

The gold mines of Europe were virtu- 
ally exhausted centuries ago. The gold 
bearing placers of Spanish America were 
long since greatly depleted of their 
treasures. 

It may be urged that new fields will 
discovered. This hopeful view may 
perchance be realized. But hoped-for 
discoveries furnish very unsubstantial 
means for meeting the world’s business 
requirements. The indications are un- 
mistakable that the limit of gold mining 
of much importance will ere long be 
reached. 

It is probable, as some that have made 
a study of the subject predict, that the 
world’s annual yield of gold for several 
years will average $100,000,000, 

Such in brief are the world’s require- 
ments for money — redemption money ; 
and such the means present and pros- 
pective, that can be applied toward 
fulfilling those requirements. That is, 
the means, if limited to gold as redemp- 
tion money, are $3,729,000,000, and the 
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requirements $565,000,000,000, consti- 
tuting aratio of 1 to 151! One dollar 
base to uphold a business structure of 
$151! $1000 base to $151,000 super- 
structure; the stability of the structure 
would not-exceed that of the cone balanced 
upon its apex. Nor is the future of 
gold brighter,— indeed the facts plainly 
indicate that the day is not distant when 
the arts and manufactures will require 
every grain of gold that shall be mined, 
and will draw in addition upon the stock 
of coin and bullion. 

Thus, as shown already, their con- 
sumption of gold in 1886 was $65,110,- 
500, and their requirements for gold 
prior to that date were rapidly increasing 
and have been since. During the last 
century, the amount of gold consumed or 
having disappeared was $3,800,000,000, 
—an amount largely exceeding that 
which the world is now estimated to 
possess. 

The diminutiveness of this quantity, 
6181 tons of gold, will perhaps be more 
fully comprehended by bearing in mind 
that it would not make a full cargo for 
one of our first class cruisers. The 
foregoing facts clearly indicate, that 
gold at no very remote future will go out 
of use as money. 

With respect to the means of this 
country to meet its requirements, refer- 
ence to the report of the United States 
Treasurer shows that in 1893 there was 
in the country $650,000,000 of gold. 
That this amount has been largely 
diminished since that date, is well known 
to most, some putting the amount of 


gold now in the country at $400,000,000 . 


and others at a less figure. 

On a gold basis the relation, at best, 
- subsisting between the country’s means 
and its requirements is not more favor- 
able than that hitherto found to subsist 
between the means and requirements of 
the world, viz.: I to I51. 
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This great disparity may well cause 
alarm. So limited is gold in quantity, 
so precarious with respect to its future 
prospects, and so subject to the control 
of artifice, that the policy of making it 
the sole standard of the measure of 
wealth and the instrument of exchange 
of different kinds of wealth, seems not 
in accord with reason and the welfare of 
the country. The operation of the 
policy may be fun for creditors, but it is 
death to the debtors. 

Civilization is governed by the law of 
change. It has no middle ground upon 
which to stand. It must of necessity 
move forward or backward. If it move 
forward, it must have sufficient money 
standard money—to measure all the 
requiring values of wealth, and to meet 
all requirements of the exchange of 
of wealth, without liability of fluctuation 
from the efforts of conspiring money 
operators. 


It is strange — passing strange — that 
any one, having at heart the welfare of 
his country, and mindful of the virtue of 
veracity, should in presence of the record 
of facts, venture to assert that ‘‘ one 
standard of value is the only possible 
standard;’’ unless a double meaning be 
attached to the expression, ‘‘ one standard 
of value.’’ If it be meant that only one 
substance, as gold, or silver, or platinum, 
or tin, or shell, can be the ‘‘ standard of 
value,’’ the assertion is refuted by long ex- 
perience. Europe, from early times down 
to a late date, employed both gold and sil- 
ver as the ‘‘ standard of value.’’ This 
country in its colonial and confederate con- 
ditions did the same. The United States 
from the foundation of the government 
(constitutional) down to 1873, employed 
both gold and silver, in accord withan Act 
of Congress making the standard unit of 
value ‘‘ one dollar,’’ of a certain fineness. 
Thus, from 1687 to 1873, embracing a 
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period of 186 years, our country em- 
ployed both the silver dollar and the gold 
dollar — equal one to the other — as the 
standard unit of value, and as redemption 
money. Thus it is seen that from time 
immemorial gold and silver worked to- 
gether harmoniously. A greater pro- 
duction of one or the other did not affect 
the parity established between them. 

In 1873, silver was demonetized. It 
was done, say monometallists, on account 
of an immense over-production of silver. 
But not a word of such import was 
spoken on the floors of Congress to in- 
duce its demonetization. Besides, the 
United States statistics prove this aver- 
ment a misstatement of fact, whether 
the past, the then present, or the future 
prospect be made the criterion by which 
to judge. Thus, in 1873, the world’s 
product of gold was $96,200,000, and its 
product of silver, $81,800,000. 

For a term of twenty years preceding 
1873, the world’s production of gold had 
been $2,377,000,000, and of silver, 
$948,000,000,— two and a half times as 
much gold as silver. Nor were there in- 
dications in 1873 that there would be a 
production of silver disproportionate to 
that of gold, or in excess of the world’s 
requirements. In the following year, the 
output of gold was $90,750,000, and that 
of silver $71,500,000; and for a term of 
eight years subsequent to 1873, the 
world’s aggregate production of gold was 
$843,000,000, and that of silver $710,- 
000,000. But had there been indications 
of producing more silver than gold in 
1873 and thenceforth, what of it? Sta- 
tistics show from 1792 to 1848 inclusive 
the world’s production of gold was $821,- 
000,000, and of silver $1,551,000,000,— 
twice as.much silver as gold,—and yet 
this preponderance of silver production 
over that of gold did not affect the com- 
mercial ratio of the two metals. 

From 1873 to 1892. inclusive, the 
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world’s aggregate production of gold at 
$20.67 per ounce was $2,060,000,000, 
and of silver at $1.29 per ounce was 
$2,224,000,000. 

The Act of Congress, effectively de- ° 
monetizing silver in 1873, and the conse- 
quent similar acts passed by European 
countries, have reduced the value of this 
silver production, as measured in gold, 
fifty per cent,—have reduced the world’s 
entire amount of silver extant nearly 
$2,000,000,000,— and at that deprived it 
mostly of its property of redemption 
money. This immense loss is most dis- 
astrous, but more especially to this coun- 
try, owing to the great extent and rich- 
ness of its silver mines. Thus, in 1889 
the silver mines of the United States 
yielded $64,800,000, equal to two thirds 
of the silver yield of the balance of the 
world. In 1894, owing to the great de- 
preciation in the price of silver, many of 
our silver mines were compelled to stop 
work, and our yield of silver was, as 
measured in gold, $14,350,000. The in- 
dications are that the silver yield of our 
mines this year will not exceed $4,000,- 
000. Not only have the demonetizing 
acts with respect to silver reduced the 
world’s redemption money fully fifty per 
cent, but they have palsied its powers of 
recuperation,— have effected a scarcity of 
money, and thereby infested our coun- 
try’s doors with countless packs of rav- 
enous wolves. 


Let Congress delay not to repeal every 
act tainted with the policy of free trade, 
and pass a good, wholesome, American 
Act of protection to home industries,— 
an act embracing the policy of re- 
ciprocity, as formulated by James G. 
Blaine, and incorporated in the McKinley 
Bill, an Act broad as the interests of the 
country, and enjoining all executive offi- 
cials, nolens volens, to execute its provis- 
ions rigidly against every species of for- 
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eign aggression and foreign intermeddling 
in the affairs of the American Continent; 
—to take effect immediately on it pass- 
age, except as to imports then im tran- 
situ. 

Let Congress next repeal every Act 
adverse to silver, and pass an Act fully 
remonetizing silver and establishing its 
value with respect to that of gold in 
accord with the exigencies of the coun- 
try. 

The operation of the protective policy, 
during each and every period of its 
régime, as heretofore shown by the re- 
cords of history, have greatly benefited 
the country. No good reasons exist why 
the protective policy will not so operate 
again, —none why our exports, will not 
exceed our imports annually $200,- 
000,000 and upward,—none why we 
shall not by means of reciprocity, as 
formulated by Mr. Blaine, stop a yearly 
drain from this country of $100,000,000 
in gold,— none why, as it is for the gen- 
eral welfare of the country, we shall not 
foster by bounty or otherwise the sugar 
industry, so that it will produce sufficient 
sugar for our own consumption, and 
even to the extent of export, instead of 
our importing as at present $100,000,000 
worth a year,— none why the national 
debt shall not be diminished $100,000,000 
a year, instead of being increased $112,- 
000,000, aS occurs at present. These 
immense benefits and many more of like 
character the policy of protection can and 
will accomplish. 

The proposition fully to remonetize 
silver by legislative enactment is in con- 
sonance with the policy of protection of 
home industries, and is a measure de- 
manded by the necessities of the coun- 
try. To that protection the silver on 
hand and the silver mining industry seem 
justly entitled. Not only so—but be- 
yond; the country, having in view its 
own welfare,— its self-preservation,— de- 
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mands the remonetization of silver. It 
has found by sad experience, gold too 
limited in quantity, too precarious in its 
prospects, and too subject to the wiles 
of money gamblers, to be employed as 
its sole primary money. It also plainly 
sees that the sum of its gold, and its 
silver so appreciated, and all of both 
metals that it can subsequently com- 
mand,—so far as human foresight 
can go,—is not now, and will not be in 
excess of its redemption money require- 
ments. 

A debt of $40,000,000,000 is a terrible 
freight, and rendered more terrible by 
bearing a yearly interest of $2,350,- 
000,000,— principal and interest payable 
in gold. Worse still, what little gold the 
country has — probably not equal a 
hundredth part of the debt, nor one fifth 
part of the interest—is mostly in the 
hands of the creditors. An extension of 
time does but sink the debtor deeper in 
the Serbonian bog — beyond the reach of 
any friendly hand, unless perchance that 
of death. Were all the country’s gold in 
the hands of the debtors, it could pay 
only twenty per cent of the annual in- 
terest, saying nothing of the principal. 
But it could not all be so applied, as our 
foreign and domestic commerce, amount- 
ing to $51,600,000,000 a year, requires 
no inconsiderable sum of redemption 
money for its transactions. 

The daily interest on the country’s 
debt is $6,000,000. The expense of 
$2,000,000 a day to the country during 
our Civil War, forced the government to 
suspend specie payment. This occurred 
when both gold and silver were legal 
tender. Now the scheme of mono- 
metallism requires that this daily interest 
of $6,000,000 — equal to three times the 
daily expense of the great Civil War— 
shall be paid in gold: and it is so set 
down in the bond. 

ls it in the compass of possibilities for 
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the country to do it? All the facts in 
the case emphatically answer, No. 

Silver then must come as legal tender 
to the front, side by side with its old 
companion, gold. The necessity of the 
country demands it; and ‘‘ Necessity is 
the law of time and place.’’ 

Monometallists predict that the remone- 
tization of silver would soon drain the 
country of all its gold. If so, the drain 
at most would be small,—nor could the 
draining well take place more rapidly 
than it is now doing. But nothing seems 
more certain, than that the reverse of 
this prediction would occur. This coun- 
try does not absolutely require a dime’s 
worth of British or European manufac- 
tures, while Britain and Europe, to live, 
must have yearly hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of our products, for 
which they would need pay largely in 
gold. Let this country remonetize silver 
and the countries that followed her unwise 
lead in 1873, will follow her wise lead in 
1895. Close our markets to their im- 
ports, they will soon be humble suppli- 
ants at our doors, ready to comply with 
our terms. Especially would this occur 
with respect to England. But England 
in fact cuts no important figure as to our 
ability to restore and retain bimetallism. 
She demonetized silver in 1816; and for 
fifty-seven years her so doing did not 
affect the parity of gold and silver as 
established respectively by the different 
commercial states of the world. No rea- 
son exists why England’s hostility to 
bimetallism, now and henceforth, shall 
affect its successful operation more than 
her hostility did in former times. 

Spanish America and the Orient are 
already silver money countries. These, 
with the friendly European States referred 
to, acting in concert with this country 
will silence the ill-omened tongue of 
monometallism, and greatly benefit all 
debtor nations, and the debtor and 


laboring classes of all civilized countries. 
The remonetization of silver will create 
billions of redemption money and operate 
to distribute it largely among the masses. 
As demonetizing silver depreciated its 
value, so remonetizing it will appreciate 
its value,— will enable it to buy gold at 
far greater advantage than it can at 
present, and thus facilitate settlement 
of our obligation to pay our old debts in 
gold. Indeed, if silver be remonetized 
and a parity established by law with 
respect to its value and that of gold, 
creditors generally will not stickle that 
the debtor shail pay in gold. They will 
bear in mind that it is not ever best for 
the creditor to demand ‘‘ the pound of 
flesh nearest the heart.’* 

The National, State, and municipal 
debts, aggregating $2,000,000,000 and 
interest thereon, must be paid as pre- 
scribed inthe bond. Neither the country 
as a whole, nor any corporate part of it, 
can bear the stigma of repudiation. In 
settling the balance, $38,000,000,000, 
a part, depending upon the available 
amount of redemption money, will be 
paid as provided by contract. 

But by far the greater part will be 
cancelled by a change of property — 
real estate, merchandise, etc.—at a 
moiety of its. intrinsic value, from the 
hands of the many debtors to the hands 
of the few creditors. To prevent so 
great wrong and wide-spread disaster, 
no equitable means in the power of the 
government and of the people should be 
left untried. For such concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the few is a 
menace to the perpetuity of the govern- 
ment. 

‘¢ The freest government,’’ says Dan- 
iel Webster, ‘‘ cannot long endure where 
the tendency of the law is to create a 
rapid accumulation of property in the 
hands of the few, and to render the 
masses poor and dependent.”’ 
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That the law enforcing the policy of 
monometallism does ‘‘ tend to create a 
rapid accumulation of property in the 
hands of the few, and to render the 
masses poor and dependent,’’ is obvious 
from the facts adduced. 

But what shall be the monetary ratio 
established with respect to gold and 
silver, so as to effect the greatest good to 


the greatest number of the people, is a 


problem requiring for its solution the best 
efforts of our ablest statesmen. Evi- 
dently the ratio ought to be such as to 
give a healthful stimulus to our silver 
mining industry. This is due to the 
industry itself in recognition of its. great 
intrinsic worth; and to requite the 
wrongs done it and the silver in store by 
partial and _ reprehensible legislation. 
Besides, such are the relations subsisting 
among the various industries, that when 
one industry rises or falls the others 
share with it. 

All things considered, the country is 
evidently worse conditioned now than 
ever before. Indeed, of -its descent and 


imposed task consequent upon the non- 
protection of home industries, and upon 
the scarcity of money, largely due to 
the demonetization of silver, it may be 
truly said 


Facilis descensus Averni, etc.— 


To the shades you go a dowhill, easy way; 
But to return and rejoin the day, 
That is a work, a labor. 


For our country ‘‘ to return and rejoin 
the day ’’ is a herculean task. But the 
task must be performed. Congress 
of necessity must repeal every act taint- 
ed much or little with the policy of free 
trade. Congress must also repeal every 
adverse act to silver. 

These are the initial steps the country 
must take in its return from the Avernian 
shores, up the rugged ascent, ‘‘ to rejoin 
the day,’’ effulgent with the sun-beams 
of prosperity. 

Indeed, these laws will operate not 
only as efficient remedies for the troubles 
now upon us, but as an unyielding bar 
against the recurrence of hard times. 

Irving M. Scott. 
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AMIDST the surging, swarming, struggling stream 
Of those that throng the streets,— the streets that teem 
With sin and wretchedness, that seem to be 
The cesspools of debauched humanity ,— 
One ofttimes sees a face; a fair, frail face, 
That, in its innocence, seems out of place ; 
As blooms the lily in the fetid slough, 
Though all that ’s foul makes up her retinue. 


Henry W. Allport. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES BY SAN FRANCISCO PAINTERS. 


MISS EVA WITHROW. 


MISS EvA WITHROW is one of those 
women in whose presence one seeks a 
comparison in vain until he calls to mind 
the sweet and unbeautiful faces of Mar- 
garet Deland and George Eliot. She has a 
wonderful personality, a strongly marked 
and homely face framed in_ brunette 
locks that might grace an old miniature. 
VOL. xxvii.--12, 


Her work as anartist does not belie the 
promise of her appearance. She is thor- 
oughly imbued with the work of the not- 
able Munich teacher, Mr. J. Frank Cur- 
rier, and while she is generally credited 
as belonging to the Munich school, she 
has separated quite as far from the par- 
ticular style and technique of her teachers 
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THE CHARCOAL SKETCH, 


as Currier himself, when with a few oth- 
ers he made the first great departure from 
the cut and dried system of the old Ger- 
man town. After a four years’ stay in 
Germany her style was widened and her 
opportunities enlarged by a year’s ram- 
bling in Italy. While at the Vatican she 
recognized, as every student does, that 
the real Mecca for artists is Paris, and that 
while the art student sighs for the further 
horizon of the Roman school, he is no 
sooner installed in the capital of the Cae- 
sars than he is again pining for Paris and 
its opportunities. 

Mannet and Currier together with kin- 
dred spirits of varied nationality had 
made the turn in the Munich school that 
led to the broader modern style. Mr. 
Currier belonged to the earlier impres- 
sionists, not the impressionists of today 
who sacrifice all the worthier elements 
of good work. Miss Withrow imbibed 
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this spirit to a marked degree, and 
her work today shows that with the 
toning down of the Italian school and 
her further serious studies in the Dela- 
cluse school at Paris she was enabled to 
combine an understanding of values in 
lights and shades that gives to much of 
of her work a peculiar fascination. 

Miss Withrow’s studies have been 
pursued quite independently of help, ex- 
cept that after she had obtained compar- 
ative proficiency, the sale of pictures 
made it possible to enlarge upon her 
work. Many of her pictures are owned 
in Germany, France, and England, and 
in many of our Eastern cities. Mrs. 
Drury Tallant tought Miss Withrow’s 
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THE ORIGINAL PENCIL SKETCH 


first picture ; this was in Munich shortly 
after she began painting,—it was only 
a still life, but to sell a picture at all is 
very encouraging to a beginner. 

Miss Withrow has exhibited at the 
Kunst Verein in Munich and has had pic- 
tures accepted for the Paris Salon and 
the Crystal Palace, London, with favor- 
able hanging and mention. She painted 
a study head at Munich and sent it to 
Academy exhibition at New York. This 
picture was asked for, for the loan ex- 
hibition of the Manhattan Club of New 
York City and it is now owned by Mrs. 
E. C. Wright of San Francisco. One of 
her best is a portrait of Fritz Burger, a 
prominent young painter of Paris anda 
son of John Burger, the famous line en- 
yraver. Another successful portrait is 
that of Alice Von Gilder, the daughter of 
Baron Von Gilder. 

Mrs. John Sherman of New York City 
owns a portrait by Miss Withrow of her 
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THE COLOR SCHEME, 


THE FINISHED PORTRAIT OF MISS EDA MOODY. 
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THE COLOR SCHEME, 


father, Mr. Wilson. In San Francisco 
may be found much of her work, not- 
ably the portraits of Mrs. Chas. R. Story, 
Mr. Jas. O. Whitney, Prof. Ernst Hart- 
mann, Miss Eda Moody, Reverend Doc- 
tor Stebbins and many others. 

Contrary to the experience many 
artists complain of, Miss Withrow has 
received much encouragement from San 
Francisco people. Among those who first 
recognized her talent were Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. Jarboe, Mr. and Mrs. L. L. 
Baker, and Mr. James Hasbrouck. Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Mills, understanding 
and appreciating her efforts, have always 
encouraged her. 

Miss Withrow’s recollections of her 
sitters are agreeable. Doctor Stebbins 
was found a most genial sitter, — an 
intellectual amiability ’’ that is not 
always discovered. She finds that in 
portrait painting expression is much more 
than feature,—for ‘could we always 
remember the exact features of our 
friends, we could all paint.’’ 


Miss Withrow works for the love of 
work. She has been known as a “‘ vio- 
let painter.’’ Violets and flowers gen- 
erally found a ready sale and the money 
was necessary to her further studies. 

While owing most of her tuition in 
Munich to Mr. Currier, she received 
much valuable instruction from Herr 
Jakobides and from the kindly criticism 
of Professor Loeftz and Franz Defregger. 
In Paris, among an extensive acquaint- 
ance, Carl Gutherz and M. Petitjean 
were of invaluable help. Abroad of 
course one knows all the Americans. 

Miss Withrow has made a tour of 
Southern California during the past sum- 
mer and is full of the enthusiasm that 
fills every artist and writer after such an 
experience. She saw the artistic possi- 
bilities of the old Missions that are fast 
going into decay, and of the Indian and 
Spanish life that are soon to be forgotten 
unless reproduced by brush and pen, to 
hold for future generation what is left of 


THE OLD PORTAL AT ROTHHENBURG, GERMANY. 
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THE PAINTING OF DR. HORATIO STEBBINS. 


the romance of the earlier days of Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss Withrow is fully conversant with 
the life of the studio as shown in Du Mau- 
rier’s ‘‘Trilby,’’ but she also realizes that 
this is simply asuperficial study that por- 
trays only the artist foredoomed to be un- 
successful. Zangwill’s ‘‘Master’’ better 
describes the earnest, thoughtful student, 
who emerges from the crucible of adula- 
tion and adversity a really famous man. 
During Miss Withrow’s stay in Paris a 
loving and loved mother hovered in the 
valley of the shadow of death, and the 
student probably derived real comfort 
from her art in this trying period of her 
life. 

From her window an extended view 
of Paris unfolded itself. Far off in the 
distance, in the dim lights of evening, 
the Eiffel Tower, the minarets of the Ex- 
position, and the intervening roofs and 
spires, loomed gray and indistinct, with 
here and there a flickering light. This 


was the subject of a sketch, and the sad 
beauty of it impresses one with the con- 
dition of the artist’s mind at the time. 
In happier times and after success had 
been attained, the picture has served as 
a reminder of those dark days at Paris 
when Miss Withrow was laboring so dil- 
igently to attain her ends. 

The American art students sojourning 
in Paris at that time were quite as 
anxious as to the result of Mrs. With- 
row’s illness as were her -daughters, for 
albeit a Quakeress, with sweetness she ex- 
cused the faults of the bohemian, and the 
wild little colony of American students 
found in her a motherly counsellor. Like 
a brood of ill-conditioned chickens, they 
returned to her side when in trouble ; 
one wanting a button here, the other a 
bit of mending, and on more than one 
occasion there were kindly words that 
mended breaks where needle and thread 
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MISS EVA WITHROW. 
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would have been of no avail. Mrs. 
Withrow’s recovery lifted the strain of 
anxiety from all and the usual studio life 
was resumed, but the condition of the 
mother’s health caused an earlier return 
to the United States than had been an- 
ticipated. 

The growth of an idea is exemplified 
in the evolution of the sketch into the 
portrait of Miss Eda Moody. First we 
have the pencil sketch, then the color 
scheme, then the completed painting. Miss 
Withrow has even succeeded in rendering 
the sheen of the satin gown of her subject. 
The old portal at Rothenburgh, Germany, 
is a beautiful specimen of Miss With- 
row’s work. Here the artist limited 
herself to a color sketch and the finished 
painting. This picture is an evidence 
that Miss Withrow’s ability extends to 
other lines than portraiture. Indeed one 
great faculty is in the painting of flowers; 
her work of that kind is so good that it 
almost retains the perfume. 

There is a subtlety of expression in 
the painting of the old doorway at Roth- 
enberg that defies the engraver’s art. 
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The color sketch has a freedom and a 
dash to it that is lost in the finished. paint- 
ing, and for illustrating in black and white 
would serve as well. None but an artist 
will realize how true it is that the hurried 
original in many cases possesses a spirit 
of life that is lacking in a great measure 
in the finished work. Rarely as this order 
is reversed, in the charcoal sketch for the 
painting ‘‘ Life,’’ the spirit is entirely lost 
and is not regained in its entirety until it 
is seen in the finished painting. 

What was once said to J. Frank Cur- 
rier, ‘* All you have to do now to bea 
celebrity in artis to die,’’ might—were it 
not an unkind suggestion—well apply to 
his gifted pupil. 

**In the woods of the North there are insects 
that prey 

On the brains of the elk till his very last sigh, 

O Genius, thy patrons, more cruel than they, 


First prey on thy brains and then leave thee to 
die.”’ 


It is to be hoped that here again the ex- 
ception may prove the rule and that Miss 
Withrow’s ability may bring her much 
of the world’s praise and goods. 

Pierre N. Boeringer. 
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TAXING CHURCH PROPERTY. 


(CALIFORNIA, so richly endowed in 
soil, in forests, and in the precious 
metals ; and in many respects one of 
the most generous States in the Union, 
has been strangely tricked into a false 
attitude toward her churches. The New 
Constitution adopted in 1879 failed to 
exempt church property from taxation. 
In fact it swept in everything except 
‘* growing crops and property used ex- 
clusively for public schools.’’ In 1894 
it was amended to exempt the property 
used for free libraries and free museums. 
Having conversed with a large number 
of citizens, bothin and out of the Church, 
1 have come to the conviction that if the 
matter were fairly presented to the peo- 
ple of this great commonwealth they 
would gladly exempt from taxation the 
property actually used for religious pur- 
poses; that is, church edifices and the 
grounds upon which they stand. 

The taxing of church property seems 
to me for many reasons unjust. First, 
because church property is non-produc- 
tive. The laws of the State prohibit re- 
ligious corporations from entering for gain 
any kind of business. Their only source 
of income is the voluntary contributions 
of the congregations. Every reason that 
can be urged for the exemption of free 
libraries, free museums, and institutions 
for the promotion of the peace and wel- 
fare of society, must appeal with still 
greater force in behalf of the churches. 
It must not be overlooked that church 
property is not only non-productive but a 
continual drain upon the liberality of the 
membership. The churches must have 
teachers, pastors, literature ;' land must 
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be purchased, buildings constructed, all 
at the cost of thousands of dollars an- 
nually, not one dollar of which comes 
back to the contributor except as it comes 
to the citizens of the whole State in moral 
equivalents. Thus it must appear to 
every fair-minded person in the State, 
that even upon a commercial plane, the 
taxation of church property is unjust. 

In the second place, it is unjust be- 
cause of the peculiar services which the 
Church renders the Siate. It might be 
well to ask whether the civil code could 
stand unshaken if the moral code were 
allowed to crumble down ; whether any- 
thing could take the place of that rever- 
ence for law, that sense of duty toward 
the community, that orderly  self-re- 
straint and self-control, arising from a 


belief in the supernatural, were all 
religious efforts to cease. It might be 


well to consider: By what power it is 
proposed to hold in check the violence 
of the masses, stung by poverty, made 
more wretched by the greed and self- 
indulgence of the rich, when the conso- 
lations, the hopes, the aspirations, and 
restraints, of religion are withdrawn? 
In this country where we do not depend 
on an armed force to preserve order, the 
moral and religious education of the peo- 
ple acts directly as a police power. It is 
utterly vain to talk about custom, sym- 
pathy, or natural perceptions of right, as 
substitutes for religion. Nothing but 
martial law with its cold steel can pre- 
serve order when religion is dethroned. 
Life is not so simple as the self-conceited, 
weak moralist would have us believe. 
The miseries of the unfortunate classes 
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soon spread upward, the chariot wheels 
of fashion and vanity soon mire down ; 
there must be sanctuaries of sorrow 
whether we will or not. The great 
problems are not on the surface, but 
reach inward to the very core of society; 
socialism with its many colored visions 
constantly flits before the popular mind: 
vagaries like the shadow of water in the 
desert air seem real tothose who are fam- 
ishing for supernatural realities. Stoicism 
may confound pain and pleasure for a 
time, but it is soon smothered in the 
thick darkness of the night of death, 
where no ray of a holier dawn is shed, 
and when atheism has_ thoroughly 
poisoned the nation’s blood, the sting of 
a gnat will spread like a_ contagion 
through every part of the body politic. 

The following sentences from the Fare- 
well Address of George Washington 
have been accepted as valid reasoning 
for nearly one hundred years of our his- 
tory, and | presume are so accepted by 
the people of California: — 


Of all the disposition and habits which lead to 
national prosperity, religion and morality are 
indispensable. In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism, who should labor to 
subvert these pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. 
The mere politician equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and cherish them. . . . Let 
it simply be asked, where is the security for 
property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths which are 
the instruments of investigation in the courts 
of justice. And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 


This lengthy extract is given because 
. . 
it is fundamental to the whole question. 
Patriotism cannot stand independent of 
religion. The American theory of gov- 
ernment recognizes and sustains the 


Christian religion as the chief support 
and exaltation of human life. The Fed- 
eral and State officers invest themselves 
with religious obligations upon assuming 
the high functions of human government. 
Every State in the Union has framed its 
laws under the shekinah of the divine 
Presence, and every well balanced mind 
in the republic must admit the inesti- 
mable value of religion in the admins- 
tration of the country’s laws. 

But the State has made no provision 
for the moral and religious education of 
its citizens. It has left this large and 
important work to the voluntary efforts 
of well-disposed citizens. About twenty- 
three per cent of population of this State 
are enrolled in the churches. Considering 
the large percentage of women and chil- 
dren whocannot contribute, it is safe to as- 
sume that not more than ten percent con- 
tribute anything for the support of the 
churches. It is not necessary to call at- 
tention to the fact that the church people 
are identified with all the forms of be- 
nevolence in the State; orphanages, 
private schools, etc., and unfortunately 
the church membership is often — least 
able to afford the expense. The full 
weight of this burden is not appreciated 
by those who do not stop to count the 
cost. The denomination to which | hap- 
pen to belong collected and paid out for 
the religious education of the citizens of 
this State during the year 1894-95, the 
sum of $509,195, which amounts to more 
than $20 per member, counting men, 
women, and children. 

What is true of this denomination, in 
the way of a self-sacrificing spirit for the 
public good, is true of all the others. It 
often happens that free libraries are sup- 
ported by a direct tax upon the city, the 
public schools are generously cared for 
by the State, but in no case has the 
Church a farthing, except as it ‘‘ passes 
the hat.”’ 
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We say that the State does right in 
exempting the free libraries and the free 
museums from taxation, but it is saying 
the very least thing of the great work 
done by the churches to put them upon 
the same plane with secular educational 
institutions. The churches are open to 
all classes, the children, the youth, the 
man of mature years, and the old, even 
down to the close of life. “This cannot 
be said of any other institution in the 
world. As a mere educational power it 
is incomparably greater than any other 
agency in the State. 

In the third place, it is unjust and dis- 
couraging to the well-disposed part of the 
community. Every member of _ the 
Church must pay from four to six per 
cent more taxes than his neighbor who 
stands aloof from this task, though it is 
admitted by all to be essential to the 
welfare of the State. It amounts to 
this: The church member must pay a 
fine for the privilege of making good 
citizens. It has the effect of repressing 
and fettering the Church and puts the 
State in apparent antagonism to religion. 
It is not asked that the State furnish 
moral and religious instruction for its 
citizens. | do not believe it can do so, 
but | ask that it put no extra burdens on 
those who are voluntarily and from their 
own hard earned wages trying to build 
up the highest and noblest faculties of 
the citizen. 

There is no doubt but that the heavy 
burden of supporting the Church deters 
many from uniting with it, but that is 
not the only harm taxation of the Church 
inflicts. The indirect harm is far greater. 
The State by this taxation contradicts 
the voice of the Church. Itsays in effect 
to the youth of the State that religion is 
of no consequence to the citizen. It is 
the opportunity for the State to acknow- 
ledge in a delicate but substantial manner 
its obligation to the Christian religion by 

VOL. xxvii.—13. 


exempting from taxation the property 
dedicated to the worship of God. It can 
not be denied that all we are above 
paganism the Christian religion has made 
us, but instead of acknowledging it, the 
State by this unjust taxation has scoff- 
ingly demanded tribute of its benefactor. 
It is the apparent scorn and contempt 
accompanying taxation of benevolence 
that drive the iron into the soul of those 
seeking to do good. It is this cold, stern 
frown, this crack of the sheriff’s whip, 
this business-like brusqueness on the 
part of the beneficiary, that chill the be- 
nevolently inclined. 

In the fourth place, it works great 
hardship to many church organizations 
with small and impoverished member- 
ships. It may be said by the thoughtless 
reader that these churches unable to pay 
their taxes should be sold out and closed 
up. But it often happens that these 
small church societies are planted in new 
settlements and are the only means of 
moral education in the community. To 
close them up is to abandon the settle- 
ment to a reign of barbarism. We are 
convinced that the people at large do not 
consider the sacrifices made to sustain this 
religious education in many parts of this 
State. Not only one here and there, but 
scores of pastors, men of education and 
worth, receive less than three hundred 
dollars for a whole year of hard toil; and 
when you think of the manner in which 
the money must be collected, literally 
‘*from door to door,’’ nothing but eternal 
fidelity to humanity would induce a man 
to stand by his task. Inone place which 
came under my personal observation the 
church property was sold by the sheriff 
for taxes, and the congregation would 
have been turned into the street but for 
the liberality of an outside friend. No- 
thing but the unexampled liberality and 
self-sacrificing spirit of a few men in this 
State have prevented the sale for taxes 
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at the hands of the sheriff of scores of 
churches during the past three years of 
hard times. 

There 1s an entirely mistaken idea in 
the popular mind as to the nature and 
ends of a church organization. It differs 
widely from the fraternal lodge. In the 
first place, it is open to the public; in 
the second place, it has no financial re- 
sources ; in the third place, the Church 
cannot legally enter into business as the 
lodge is permitted to do. 

The Church is a great conscience 
builder. Its ends are not in itself but in 
society as a whole. It advocates right- 
eousness openly and continuously day 
and night. It appeals to the individual 
and seeks to develop the highest and 
noblest powers in him. It stirs the com- 
passion of the rich toward the poor, it 
brings consolation to the sick, content- 
ment and patience to the discouraged, 
relief to the needy, and in a thousand 
ways ‘‘ knits up the raveled sleave’”’ of 
human care. Its great and only mission 
is to do good and in so doing to make 
better citizens for the State. An active 
pastor with a church of three hundred 
families will visit as many sick people 
during the year as an average physician, 
and that too without compensation, while 
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the physician’s income would be from 
three thousand to five thousand dol- 
lars for doing the same work. This 
is the reason physicians usually attend 
the ministers and their families free of 
charge. It is a courteous acknowledg- 
ment of the self-sacrificing and uncom- 
pensated labors of a class of men who 
devote themselves to moral good of the 
people. 

Finally, the taxing of the church prop- 
erty is entirely foreign to the traditional 
spirit of California. It was the pride and 
boast of this State that it excelled all the 
great West in the generous manner in 
which it encouraged religion. For more 
than thirty years the Church was free 
from the slight and insult of taxation. 
There was not a mining camp, however 
rough, in which the missionary and 
pioneer preacher did not meet with a 
royal welcome. In all the struggle of 
these early days there was nothing like 
a mean or parsimonious spirit about a 
Californian, whatever faults he might 
otherwise possess. Californians would 
have spurned that anti-American, anti- 
Christian spirit which through sheer 
demagogy thrusts its hand into the ‘‘col- 
lection box’’ and tithes the offerings of 
self-sacrifice. 

F. D. Bovard, D. D. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM,” THE “CHRONICLES 
OF SAN LORENZO,” ETC., ETC. 


BOOK Il. 


N word,’’ said 
Rufus Barrington, 
‘this rest-cure has 
merit. saw Helen 
for five minutes to- 
day and hardly knew 
the child.’’ 

She stands the confinement well,’’ 
observed Dick. ‘‘ It ’s inconceivably dull 
but she never complains. Her spirits are 
really remarkable.’’ 

The Barringtons were at dinner and 
Hector Desmond was of the party. He 
had accepted philosophically the dicta of 
Fortescue, and availed himself largely 
of his freedom from marital cares. 

‘*] hope,’’ remarked Desmond, ‘‘ that 
she won’t become pulpy. | dislike pulpy 
women. I suppose this fellow Fortescue 
knows his business, but it seems to me 
that twelve glasses of milk a day are too 
much. I could n’t get away with twelve 
glasses of milk; not to save my life.’’ 

‘Milk punch is more in your line,’’ 
said Dick. He tried to treat his brother- 
in-law with ordinary civility, but the task 
was no light one. The man’s manner 
irritated him intensely. 

‘¢ Yes, llike milk punch, but it does n’t 
like me. Why the very worst jag | 
ever—’’ 

‘What is a ‘jag’?”’ interrupted Mrs. 
Barrington in her gentle tones. She had 

‘Begun in August Number. 
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aged in the past two years and appeared 
more fragile than ever. 

‘*A jag,’’ said Dick, ‘‘ has certain 
properties in common with curare, or 
wourali poison. It heightens sensation, 
and in its worst form paralyzes action. 
You are not interested, Mater, in jags. 
Leave them to Hector.’’ 

‘How is the baby?’’ asked Mrs. Bar- 
rington. She had noticed the flush upon 
Desmond’s cheeks, and attributed it 
rightly to suppressed wrath. 

‘‘ The brat,’’ he answered sullenly, 
‘fis all right. This woman doctor seems 
to understand the brewing of pap. He 
has overhauled the nursery too, and in- 
troduced some startling novelties. The 
infant is rubbed twice a day with cod 
liver oil, and smells like the deuce. | 
suppose | shall have topay a thumping 
bill one fine morning.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Dick, who knew Des- 
mond’s weak spot, a certain stinginess. 
which called forth much unfavorable 
comment at the clubs. | told Fortescue 
that money was no object in the case. 
What is a thousand or two to you?’’ 

‘*! wish you would mind your own 
business. I ’ve no money to throw 
away. The times are tightening. Are n’t 
they, sir?’’ 

He appealed to Rufus Barrington. 

‘¢ The times are certainly tigbtening,”’ 
replied Mr. Barrington. The adminis- 
tration is not turning out as | expected. 
There ’s a good deal of distress in the 
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country. I receive many begging letters, 
of course, but they ’ve increased of late. 
I] heard from an old acquaintance this 
morning.”’ 

He drew from his pocket, as he spoke, 
a letter, and spread it before him upon 
the cloth. The paper on which it was 
written was crumpled and soiled, but the 
handwriting was good and the words 
properly spelled. 

‘You have all heard me speak of 
Pixler.’’ 

‘¢ The man who dropped a million in 
wheat?’’ said Henry. 

‘* Yes. He called himself the Wheat 
King. | uncrowned him. | thought the 
fellow was dead, but he appears to be 
very much alive. Listen to this.’’ 

He placed his glasses on his nose and 
read as follows :— 


** Friend Rufus, 

**Send mea thousand dollars to above 
address. | need the money and must have it. If 
you grant this trifling request | will let bygones 
be bygones, and balance our account. If, on the 
other hand, you choose to ignore this letter, 
which from my knowledge of your character is 
more than probable, | shall be reluctantly com- 
pelled to take harsh measures to arrest your at- 
tention. You owe me this money, and you know 
it. laminahole. A thousand dollars, you can 
make it two if you like, will extricate me. This 
is a cold-business proposition for you. It gives 
you a chance to compound with a creditor upon 
easy terms. I dare say you have wondered more 
than once where Pixler was. Never mind. For- 
tunately for you he was not in America, but he 
has returned to his native land, and the interest 
on the old debt has been compounding for twenty 
years. Youhad better send the thousand, Rufus. 
It will pay you todo so. For the present goodby. 
1 saw your picture the other day in a magazine. 
Time has dealt leniently with you, Rufus: | 
don’t think you would recognize me. But my 
signature is the same. 


‘*The signature is not quite the same,’’ 
said the rich man critically. ‘‘ It has an 
extra flourish or two, and wobbles sig- 
nificantly. 1 daresay the poor devil 
drinks.”’ 
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‘*Send him the thousand dollars,’’ 
pleaded Mrs. Barrington. 

At these words there was a general 
outcry. A chorus of noes from the four 
men. 

‘‘What are you going todo, Rufus?’’ 
said his wife nervously. ‘‘ The poor 
man may be desperate, as he says.”’ 

‘*] owe Pixler nothing,’’ said the mil- 
lionaire. He isan impudent rascal. Age 
has not staled the quality of his gall. Of 
course | shall take no notice of this. 
Here, Mosher, put it in the fire. If I sent 
the fellow the money it would be a dan- 
gerous precedent.’’ 

‘* Never answer a threatening letter,’’ 
said Henry sharply. 

‘¢ ] should think not,’’ said his father. 
‘*] never answer begging letters either. 
Poverty, in this country, nine times out 
of ten argues dishonesty.”’ 

‘*But you always give to beggars and 
tramps,’’ said his wife, smiling. She 
liked to think that her husband, for all 
his rough words, had a tender heart. 
She knew that he was quick to relieve 
genuine distress, and that his greatest 
acts of charity were unpublished. He 
had a righteous horror of ostentatious 
almsgiving. 

‘*] never give to tramps,’’ cried Des- 
mond. ‘‘As to threatening letters, | 
don’t know. It might pay sometimes to 
squareaman. If he had agrudge against 
you, for instance, and was on the inside. 
1 have been in scrapes myself, and money 
pulled me through. There was an ed- 
itor in Los Angeles who— ”’ 

He was about to relate a questionable 
experience, but Dick, who knew the 
story, pulled him up short. 

‘Don’t repeat yourself, my dear Hec- 
tor,’’ he remarked blandly. ‘‘ You ’ve 


given us that yarn three times already.’’ 
Desmond glared at him and _ sub- 
sided. 
‘* You don’t receive many threatening 
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letters, do you, Rufus?’’ asked Mrs. Bar- 
rington. 

‘*O, yes, | have my share of that 
kind of correspondence. The anarchistic 
element in society is the rich man’s 
sword of Damocles. At any time it may 
fall; but what of it! There are con- 
tingencies in every walk of life, and we 
stand upon the ragged edge half a dozen 
times aday. Lazarus takes more chances 
than Dives. Mosher, another glass of 
Madeira. By Jupiter, what a wine this 
is! Yes, yes, we had better make the 
most of every pleasant minute. If you 
think of it seriously I’m running a cer- 
tain risk in drinking this Madeira. My 
doctor has warned me against it, but 
it ’s an insidious liquor.’’ 

‘*You should be more careful about 
your diet,’’ said his wife. 

She looked anxiously at her husband. 
His face was very red, and suggested 
apoplexy. His shrewd gray eyes had 
lost somewhat their former brilliancy. 
Of late, moreover, he had shown a 
marked aversion to active exercise, and 
a disposition to slumber heavily after 
eating. 

Mr. Barrington laughed loudly at her 
remonstrance, and the laugh fell harshly 
upon the ears of his younger son. His 
father, he reflected, laughed loudly at 
everything. And he drank the wine of 
life, as he drank his Madeira, in bumpers. 
This habit implied a coarseness of palate. 
Fine flavors must be sipped to be appre- 
ciated. 

‘* By the bye,’’ said Dick abruptly. 
‘*1’ve something to tell you. Fred Lang- 
ham is coming to San Francisco.’’ 

A chorus of exclamations followed this 
announcement. 

must celebrate,’’ said Desmond, 
who had been handsomely entertained at 
Langley Abbey. ‘‘1’m glad Galantine 
is with me. Langham is not a bad fellow, 


but deuced haw-haw. We can teach him 
a thing or two out here.”’ 


he coming alone ?’’ asked Rufus 
Barrington. 

‘** He is escorting Aunt Mary and Phyl- 

How chivalrous,’’ 
Barrington. 

‘* Chivalrous,’’ cried Desmond noisily. 
‘‘ Not a bit of it. 1I’ll bet a small bottle 
that Fred is spoony on Phyllis. We saw 
herin Paris. She has come on, | tell you, 
and she’s smart as chain lightning, too. 
She has captured Langham. That’s evi- 
dent.’’ 

‘* Are they engaged, Dick ?’’ asked his 
father pointedly. 

‘*] don’t know,”’ he replied with well 
assumed indifference. ‘‘ Fred says noth- 
ing about it.’’ 

‘* Have you heard from Mary, Alice ?”’ 

Mrs. Barrington sighed before she an- 
swered. The breach between herself and 
Mrs. Murray was still unbridged. 

No, I have not heard.’’ 

‘*] hope there is nothing in it,’’ ob- 
served Mr. Barrington, frowning heavily. 
‘*1 should be sorry to see any one | liked 
marry a Murray of Murray’s Hill. I re- 
member this girl’s father. A Southern 
ne’er-do-weel. Offensively conceited ; 
indolent, ignorant, and insolent.’’ 

‘Phyllis is as sweet a girl as ever 
lived,’’ said Dick. He kept his temper 
well, and his mother nodded at him, and 
smiled the encouragement she feared to 
express. ‘*‘ The man who marries her,’’ 
he continued, speaking slowly and em- 
phatically, ‘‘ is to be congratulated. Her 
father was neither vicious nor ill-bred. 
He was brought up on a large plantation, 
with plenty of money in his pockets and 
plenty of time on his hands. He com- 
mitted many follies. He had no executive 
ability at all. Before the war he made 
ducks and drakes of a handsome fortune, 
but there wasn’t a slave on his estate 
that didn’t worship him, He met adver- 
sity like a gentleman, and I, for one, honor 
his memory.”’ 


murmured Mrs. 
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Dinner was over, and as he finished 
speaking, the young man rose from his 
chair and left the room. An awkward 
silence succeeded his exit. 

‘*Dick speaks warmly,’’ said Henry 
with a slight smile. 

‘** He is in love with the girl himself,’’ 
remarked Desmond. ‘‘ lam not so smart 
as he is, but I can see through a plate 
glass window.”’ 

‘*He talks like a damned fool,’’ sput- 
tered the father. ‘‘ He never saw Charles 
Murray in his life, but he admires the 
man because he was the under dog in the 
fight. That’s Dick allover. Such quix- 
otic nonsense makes me weary. The 
boy picked up these high-falutin notions 
at Oxford. He scatters them broadcast 
here and makes a laughing stock of him- 
self. As for what you say,’’ he added, 
turning almost savagely upon Desmond, 
‘‘] beg you won’t repeat it. You’ve no 
grounds whatever for making such an as- 
sertion, and I won’t have my son’s name 
linked, even in jest, with that of an ad- 
venturess.”’ 

‘* Rufus ! ’’ ejaculated his wife. 

‘| think, sir,’’ said Henry, ‘‘ you are 
too severe.’’ 

Mr. Barrington was furiously angry. 
He had been rebuked before his family by 
a beardless boy; that the rebuke was 
just and administered with dignity, he 
well knew. Curiously enough his anger 
was directed not against Dick, but against 
Phyllis. 

‘**] repeat,’’ he continued, smiting the 
table with heavy hand, ‘‘ an adventuress! 
Remember, Alice, | won’t have her in 
this house. We will do what we can for 
Fred, and if he marry her out here we 
cannot prevent it.”’ 

would n ’t refuse to receive her 
in that case, Rufus! ”’ 

‘In that case she must receive ac- 
knowledgment. But not otherwise. You 
think I’m harsh,’’ he continued in a less 


choleric tone, ‘‘ but I know whereof | 
speak. I’ve made inquiries. | find that 
Phyllis Murray quite compromised herself 
at Menlo with a wretched newspaper 
hack.’’ 

‘‘] don’t believe it,’’ said Mrs. Bar- 
rington unwisely. 

‘¢ Younever believe anything you don’t 
want to, my dear. Women never do. 
This girl is unscrupulous. The night she 
dined here, the night of the ball, she set 
her cap at Henry. I was watching her 
closely. She flirted with him shameless- 
ly.”’ 

The mother glanced at her eldest born. 
She hoped that he would rise up and de- 
nounce such aspersions, but Henry only 
smiled complacently, and stroked his 
moustache. At that moment Mrs. Bar- 
rington positively disliked him. She 
quietly left the room, intensely distressed, 
but fearing to speak lest she might say 
toomuch. Her heart was full and at such 
times words failed her almost entirely. 
As she slowly ascended the broad stair- 
case she heard Dick whistling in his own 
room. She pushed open the door, and 
he invited her to come in and sit down. 

‘¢] did not tell them downstairs,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but I have a letter from Aunt 
Mary. Here it is.’’ 


My dear Nephew:—You will be delighted to 
hear that Fred accompanies us to California. He 
speaks very warmly of you, and I know that you 
will welcome him as he deserves. He has not 
yet spoken to Phyllis, but | am sure she likes 
him, and that all will be well. | have been wise 
enough not to meddle. | feel that no girl in her 
senses would refuse such a noble fellow. Prob- 
ably he expects to do his wooing on the journey, 
when he will have better opportunities than here. 
The girls, thank Heaven, are not of our party. 
They are very noisy, sometimes loud. Notatall 
what young ladies were in my time. | feel, my 
dear boy, that you will sympathize with me in 
this great happiness. You have always regarded 
Phyllis as a sister, and can rejoice with us. . .- 


Mrs. Barrington’s eyes were full of tears 
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as she silently returned the letter to her 
son,’’ 

‘* Do you still care for her ? ’’ she mur- 
mured., 

Yes,’’ he answered. 
her,—more than ever.’’ 


‘* 1 still care for 


V. 


‘¢ | HAVE a favor to ask of you, Mrs. 
Desmond. I wish to take your nurse, 
Julia Wickham, away from you.”’ 

‘*But | like her immensely, Doctor.’’ 

1’ ve a most important case, and I need 
her.’’ 

‘¢ There are other nurses, surely.”’ 

‘*My patient knows Miss Wickham. 
It’s important that she should have her. 
And you ’ve been here nearly five weeks. 
In ten days I shall release you. You no 
longer need a trained nurse.’’ 

‘You will have your own way,’’ 
laughed Helen. ‘‘ But | must have some 
one in exchange for Julia. Dear me; how 
I shall miss her, to be sure.’’ 

‘* Our nurses are part and parcel of the 
cure. Most of them are ladies, to begin 
with, and well-educated, refined women 
into the bargain.’’ 

‘*] shall be sorry to leave the hospital,”’ 
said Helen warmly. ‘‘Canlsay more?”’ 

She glanced at the bare walls and floors, 
and smiled. The room was fairly large 
and scrupulously clean. Helen—to grat- 
ify a whim—had added nothing to the 
simple furniture. From the window, a 
single sheet of plate glass, a magnificent 
view of the Golden Gate and the Bay 
could be obtained. Helen’s bed faced the 
window. Upon the mantel were some 
masses of white lilac, unceremoniously 
stuffed into a couple of water pitchers. 

Upon a small table near the window 
stood a superb music box. There were 


half'a dozen books lying about, some illus- 
trated papers, anda back-gammon board. 
The severe simplicity of the room, con- 


trasted with the luxury of her own home, 
pleased Helen. 

‘*1 do not complain,’’ she said. ‘‘] 
like my gray walls and my bare boards. 
It pleases me to think that I am no better 
off than a score of poor women infinitely 
more deserving than I. I send my music 
box the rounds every day, and when I go 
I shall leave it as a legacy.”’ 

Fortescue was sorry to deprive her of 
the nurse she liked, but the necessities of 
another patient, a poor woman, were im- 
perative. 

‘*1 can give you,’’ he said, ‘‘ the choice 
of three. One is young and pretty, but 
rather stupid. Another is ugly, but ami- 
able and efficient. The third is—Stella 
Johnson.”’ 

‘‘What does a name convey to me? 
You must describe Stella Johnson. Is she 
young ?”’ 

‘*Not more than twenty-five, hand- 
some and clever, but she has a story.”’ 

** Delightful! Tell me her story.”’ 

‘*] do not know it.’’ 

‘* You doctors are too discreet. But 
my curiosity is excited, I choose Stella 
Johnson.’’ 

He did not reply immediately. Her 
sensibilities detected a certain hesitation 
in his silence. 

‘Pray unfold the mystery,’’ she said 
quickly, glancing at his thoughtful face. 

He returned the glance keenly. Helen, 
lying lack upon her pillow, her eyes 
glistening, the harsh lines about her 
mouth effaced, her cheeks round and 
tinged with color, was a satisfactory 
patient to contemplate. Fortescue was 
indifferent to monetary considerations, 
but fame was as the breath of his 
nostrils. Already Rufus Barrington was 
singing his praises in every club-house 
in San Francisco. The grateful father 
had sent him only a few days before a 
handsome present, a saddle horse out of 
his own stables, and a letter assuring 
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the young surgeon of warm regard and 
gratitude. Desmond, who had not been 
allowed to see his wife, had poured forth 
in the presence of witnesses a flood of 
banal thanks. The Doctor’s star was in 
the ascendant,—his consulting room 
crowded. But Helen was not yet out of 
his hands. 

**$tella Johnson,’’ he replied slowly, 
‘‘ is the smartest nurse we have. The 
most capable; the cleverest. But many 
patients for some inscrutable reason, 
don’t like her.’’ 

‘* Can | talk with Miss Johnson?”’ 

‘‘Certainly. But remember, you need 
take her unless you wish.’’ 

He strode down the passage and 
knocked at the door of the matron’s 
not private room. 

| see Miss Johnson?’’ 

Come in, Doctor,’’ said the matron, 
‘** Miss Johnson is rolling bandages here.”’ 

The girl looked up as Fortescue en- 
tered. Atthe mention of Helen’s namea 
frown flitted across her white forehead. 
Obedience, however, implicit and imme- 
diate, was rigorously exacted from the 
nurses. Stella Johnson quietly laid 
down the rolls of linen and moved 
towards the door. 

‘« Stop,’’ said Fortescue. 

She halted instantly, and waited with 
downcast eyes for further instructions. 

‘* Miss Wickham leaves Mrs. Desmond 
today. You will be prepared, if Mrs. 
Desmond wishes it, to take her place.’’ 

Again the girl frowned. Her face was 
singularly strong. Thecomplexion color- 
less, but not unhealthy. Hair, eye- 
brows, and lashes, black; eyes gray 
with brown flecks in the iris; the chin 
well molded but square and prominent; 
the lips full and red; the teeth faultless, 
and the brow broad and low. 

‘* Have you any objections?’’ he asked 
impatiently. 


always prefer,’ she answered 
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respectfully, ‘‘to nurse poor women. | 
have little or no sympathy with the rich. 
But |’m here to do as I ’m told.’’ 

She moved swiftly towards the door, 
opened it noiselessly, and disappeared. 

*« A remarkable girl,’’ observed Fortes- 
cue. 


Helen received Stella Johnson with afew 
cordial phrases and asked her to sit down. 
She was immediately struck by the girl’s 
beauty, and her curiosity, already piqued, 
was further stimulated by Stella’s indif- 
ference. Unaccustomed to slights from 
persons in dependent positions she re- 
sented at first an appearance of incivility, 
or rather incomplaisance, on the part of 
a paid nurse. She justly remembered, 
however, that Miss Johnson was in no 
sense her attendant, and this fact tem- 
pered her indignation and finally turned 
it into amusement. Being snubbed was 
a new experience. 

‘*Do you like your work here, Miss 
Johnson ?’’ 

**Some of it. The pay is good. I can 
make thirty dollars a week and my board. 
Few women earn as much as that.”’ 

‘But when you first came you worked 
for nothing, | understand.’’ 

‘*For a year I never earned a cent. 
We have to qualify as professiunal nurses 
by passing asevere examination. I passed 
mine a year ago.”’ 

‘Then you’ve been here just two 
years. You must have entered just about 
the time | was married.”’ 

‘You had a very grand wedding, Mrs. 
Desmond. I remember it perfectly. The 
papers were fullof itat the time. I could 
tell you the names of the bridesmaids, and 
describe your dress. I—’’ 

She paused and bit her lip, Helen 
glanced at her in surprise. The mask of 
impassivity had suddenly dropped from 
her features which were glowing with an- 
imation and energy. For some occult 
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reason the mention of the wedding had 
stirred strongly the waters of memory. 

‘* | daresay you envied me,’’ said Helen 
slowly. 

‘* Yes, I certainly did,’’ replied Stella 
defiantly. ‘‘I had reason, too,—but that 
is neither here nor there.’’ 

She dropped her eyes and compressed 
her lips. 

‘It is a mistake to envy any person,”’ 
said Helen calmly. ‘‘You cannot possi- 
bly know how their lives are ordered, 
whether for good or ill. Lying here weak 
and nervous, | might reasonably envy you. 
| have learned to prize health as the great- 
est blessing, and you have a splendid 
physique.”’ 

‘* Don’t envy me,’’ said the girl hur- 
riedly. ‘‘Il’m not to be envied at all.”’ 

‘¢ That is curious. You are young, 
handsome, healthy, and Doctor Fortescue 
says, clever.’”’ 

The nurse smiled for the first time. 

** Did he say that ?”’ 

‘* He spoke of you as the cleverest nurse 
here,—the most capable. He’s not a 
man, | should say, to scatter approval 
broadcast.”’ 

** He can appreciate patience, Mrs. Des- 


mond. I’ve helped him in the labora- 
tory.’ 

the laboratory ? Does he expert- 
ment ? ”’ 


‘* He is one of the best analytical chem- 
ists in San Francisco. All the time he 
can spare from his practise he devotes to 
experiments. Some of the most import- 
ant have to be carefully watched and 
notes taken. You understand ? ”’ 

‘* Yes. You take the notes.’’ 

‘‘1 do. The least little blunder might 
undo the work of weeks. The Doctor is 
terribly particular, but he hasn’t found 
fault with me yet.’’ 

She spoke with pride. 

‘*Did his experiments interest you ? 
Can you understand them ? ’”’ 

‘* They interest me immensely just be- 


cause I do understand them. Particular- 
ly the tests for poisons. Some of them 
are delightfully subtle. The mineral pois- 
ons are easily detected, but the vegetable 
poisons—ah ! that’s where the fine work 
comes in! Iwish! could take up analyt- 
ical chemistry. It calls into play a 
woman’s best faculties, intuition and 
patience ; but the apparatus is very ex- 
pensive. I must stick to nursing until I 
lay by enough money to take up the seri- 
ous study of medicine.’’ 

‘* You wish to be a doctor ?”’ 

‘* Yes. A woman like me has to pad- 
dle her own canoe. There are several of 
our sex practising medicine in this city 
and making money. If they can succeed, 
why not 

‘* The wish to relieve some one of the 
awful suffering about us is a very noble 
one.”’ 

‘*My motives are selfish,’’ said the 
girl sharply. ‘‘Il’ve had all sentiment 
knocked out of me longago. I! propose to 
take up medicine because I believe | have 
the capacity to make something better 
than a mere living out of it. You rich — 
people can ’t understand such selfishness. 
The mere dollar and cents point of view 
is wicked, isn’t it? ’’ 

The sneer was not wasted upon Helen. 

‘‘You cannot conceive,’’ continued 
Stella, ‘‘ the attitude of the poor towards 
the rich. Two words describe it, ever- 
lasting envy. I speak frankly because | 
despise humbug, and I belong myself, to 
the lower classes.’’ 

Is it possible ? ’’ 

‘‘Thank you. Yes,—I don’t often 
speak of these things, but if I set too high 
a value on the Almighty Dollar there is 
some excuse for me. My father and 
mother are both dead. Practically speak- 
ing, their poverty killed them, If my 
mother could have afforded to come to 
this hospital she would have been alive 
this day. If my father—’’ 

She paused. 
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‘*Please go on, |’m so interested.”’ 

‘‘Want of money to pay doctor’s bills 
drove my father to embezzlement,—why 
should I conceal it ?> Necessity snaps her 
fingers at the Decalogue. Do you blame 
me now that you know the facts ?”’ 

‘*No, no.’’ 

‘‘ There are three things, Mrs. Des- 
mond, worth having. Good health, a 
good income, and leisure. 1 think after 
all | should put the leisure before the in- 
come, but they go together. If I could 
only have a little leisure ! ’’ 

‘* Leisure for what ? ”’ 

‘‘ For science. I live for science, Mrs. 
Desmond. Perhaps you don’t approve 
of women doctors ? ”’ 

‘*A girl as beautiful as you are has, 
surely, some—’’ 

‘*You mean marriage. Ihave had ex- 
perience with men. Those who might 
wish to marry me | should certainly turn 
up my nose at. The man I should select 
would, as a certainty, refuse to marry 
me.”’ 

There was silence fora moment. Stella 
rose from her chair and walked to the 
window. 

‘*Your brother has just ridden up, Mrs. 
Desmond.”’ 

She moved towards the door as she 
spoke, but Helen detained her. 

‘* My nurse is leaving me today. Will 
you take her place, Miss Johnson?’’ 

‘If you wish me to do so,’’ she an- 
swered constrainedly. 

‘*You interest me very much. Now 
please don’t look offended. Why 
should n’t I be interested in you?”’ 

‘*We have nothing in common,”’ re- 
plied the nurse, not uncivilly. 

‘‘1’m not so sure of that. We may 
have much in common. For instance we 
both like plain speaking.’’ 

‘*Yes,— if you wish it, I will nurse 
you, but | warn you beforehand that | 
am dull. i cannot talk to the women in 


the wards. 
popularity.”’ 

‘* What do they talk about?’’ 

‘*O, first, their ailments ; secondly, 
their babies; thirdly, their hubands.’’ 

‘* All those subjects shall be barred 
between us. Shall we shake hands?’’ 

The nurse extended a shapely, cap- 
able hand. 

‘*My brother will sit with me one 
hour, neither more nor less. Can I send 
send for you when he goes?”’ 

The girl nodded. 


That accounts for my un- 


**1 *ve news for you,’’ said Dick ab- 
ruptly. ‘‘ Aunt Mary has left Liverpool. 
1 had a wire from Fred this morning. 
They will be here in less than a fort- 
night.”’ 

‘In a fortnight,’’ said Helen, a per- 
ceptible note of gladness in her voice, ‘‘ I 
shall be in my own house, and able to 
receive them.’’ 

‘* Fortescue tells me that he is expect- 
ing John Chetwynd from Japan. It will 
be a surprise for Fred. He and Chet- 
wynd were once chums, but they split 
over something or other.’’ 

Helen was nervously picking to pieces 
a magnificent rose which her brother had 
brought her. Distracted by tumultous 
thoughts, she literally strewed her bed 
with petals before she realized what she 
was doing. Looking up suddenly, she 
met Dick’s keen glance. 

“You ’re in a _ destructive mood, 
Helen.’’ 

’mintolerably absent-minded,’’ she 
replied with heightened color. Then she 
added quickly. ‘‘ You were speaking of 
Mr. Chetwynd. | suppose he will lecture 
on Siberia.’’ 

‘* Fortescue admired Chetwynd,”’ said 
Dick inconsequently, ‘‘ but I can’t say 
that | liked the man. There was some- 


thing forbidding about him. Whenever 
he opened his mouth | felt there was 
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thunder, so to speak, in the air. An un- 
comfortable personality. At the same 
time he could, upon occasion, make him- 
self very agreeable. He liked you, 
Nellie. The Governor told me that he 
wanted to marry you.’’ 

She had gained her self-possession and 
smiled quietly. 

‘‘How well you ’re looking,’’ he ex- 
claimed involuntarily. ‘* You ’re re- 
juvenated. Hector will not recognize 
you.”’ 

He seldom mentioned her husband’s 
name and she thoroughly appreciated the 
fact that he (Dick) cordially disliked him. 
Since her first outburst of confidence re- 
spect for the name she bore had sealed 
her lips. How could she discuss the 
father of her child even with her own 
brother! Hector, through the prosaic 
channel of the daily mail, had written 
her some charming effusions. He hada 
knack of expressing himself well upon 
paper. He was neither witty nor wise, 
but he could turn a phrase. He wrote 
her a series of amusing notes and sent 
her flowers. For these attentions he de- 
manded no immediate return. At the 
clubs and elsewhere he posed as a 
martyr. 

‘¢ That damned doctor,’’ he would say, 
‘‘won’t let me see my own wife. It’s 
an outrage, ’pon my soul, and I hope it 
won’t have a bad effect on her. Separ- 
ation from a husband is very trying toa 
wife.’’ 

Some wiseacres were heard to remark 
that after all [Desmond was not a bad 
fellow. He was too fond of cocktails, of 
course, but he had a heart! He was 
seen at Grace Church regularly every 
Sunday and took the Sacrament once a 
month. These indisputable facts cov- 
ered a multitude of pecadilloes! 

‘¢! have not seen a mirror for weeks,”’ 
said Helen, ‘‘ but I do feel quite young 
again. Hector will be charmed, natur- 


ally. I daresay he will take most of the 
credit to himself. But, Dick, | cannot 
return your compliment. You are cer- 
tainly aged. I can actually detect a gray 
hair or two about your temples.’’ 

’’s the uncertainty,’’ he growled. 
’m waiting for sentence.’’ 

She understood his meaning. 

’m sorry for you,’’ she said softly. 

‘*1’m a fool for my pains,’’ he said 
presently, ‘‘but | always have had an 
idiotic idea that Phyllis would become 
my wife. Well, the unexpected has 
turned up. She is going to marry old 
Fred, good old Fred, and | can’t for the 
life of me get over it.’’ 


‘* We don’t know for a fact that they 


are even engaged.”’ 

‘*Fred knows what he is about. He 
would n’t cross the Atlantic on a fool’s 
errand. No, no, Queenie, it ’s practi- 
cally settled between them; you may 
stake what you value most in the world 
on that.’’ 

‘*And what do | value most in the 
world?’’ she asked. 

‘Your baby, the Trojan hero. I saw 
him today. He has kept pace with you. 
He is a walking advertisment of Fortes- 
cue’s skill !’’ 

He spoke lightly ; willing to shift the 
conversation. 

‘*1 suppose it is an astonishing confes- 
sion for a mother to make,’’ said Helen, 
‘* but | don’t feel towards poor little Hec- 
tor as | ought. | can’t believe that the 
maternal instinct is lacking in me, but 
it ’s certainly undeveloped. The child’s 
face conveyed to me a perpetual re- 
proach. | felt myself responsible for his 
ill-health. His perpetual wailing drove 
me distracted. It may horrify you, but 
just now I had almost forgotten his ex- 
istence. I was going to tell you, Dick, 
that what I value most today is your 
love. The baby will assert his claims 
later, but today, now, you are first.”’ 
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Dick held up a warning finger. 

‘*] must say what is in my heart,’’ 
continued Helen. ‘* You have come here 
and sat by my bed hour after hour. 
Your sympathy, unexpressed, has 
dragged me from the very brink of the 
grave. Your friend Fortescue has done 
much, but you have done more. He 
ministered to my body, but you revital- 
ized my mind. Thanks to you I ’ve 
fallen in love once more with life. I’m 
young again. I can enjoy. I’m inter- 
ested, as I used to be, in everything and 
everybody, and most of all in you, my 
brother, my dear, kind, patient brother. 
You see I can put myself in your place 
because—’’ 

She stammered, conscious of a lingual 
slip. 

‘* Because,’’ she added lamely, ‘‘ you 
have given me your confidence, You are 
the kind of man who goes crazy over 
one girl, and because she — foolish crea- 
ture — won’t marry you, you are ready 
to turn your back on all womankind. 
You have set Phyllis Murray on a pin- 
acle, but there are as nice girls as 
she.’’ 

‘*Not in my opinion,’’ he retorted. 

‘‘Dame Fortune never comes to us 
with both hands full,’’ she sighed. ‘1 
have made up my mind that we rich folk 
can’t have everything. You are blessed 
with ‘brains, sound health, and money,— 
a strong combination! We look to you 
to make amark. You can show to the 
knights of labor the uses of a rich man in 
this republic.”’ 

‘* Are these your sentiments, or For- 
tescue’s? | have heard him hold forth 
on the same theme.’’ 

‘‘He is a warm friend of yours. He 
thinks you have capacity, and | know it. 
1’m only afraid, Dick, that the loss of 
Phyllis may sour you.’’ 

He shook his head and smiled reas- 
suriogly. 
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‘«] shall not knock under, Nell. It’s 
only this suspense which is so madden- 
ing. In a few days | shall know defi- 
nitely where | stand. You can trust me 
to take my medicine without whimper- 
ing.’’ 

‘‘ And if it be the other way, if she 
accept you, what will papa say?’’ 

‘‘He does n’t like her,’’ he answered 
moodily. ‘*1 told you that he actually 
won’t have her and Aunt Mary in the 
the house. If she marries Fred he will 
pretend that he is pleased! His rancor 
is really too absurd. Fortunately for our 
credit you will be able to take them all 
in; and if—if by chance luck should 
come my way, I can count on you, 
Queenie.’’ 


Vi. 


HELEN developed an_ extraordinary 
fancy for her new nurse. Her shrewd- 
ness, self reliance, and to crown her 
charms, a piquant element of mystery, 
all combined to form what Helen called 
an irrestible personality. 

The air of mystery cloaked provokingly 
her simplest phrases. 

‘* Where did you go to school?’’ asked 
Mrs. Desmond. 

the south.’’ 

Los Angeles?”’ 

‘* My husband comes from Los Angeles. 
He hasan immense ranch down there. 
It does n’t pay, | believe, but it ’s pretty 
to look at. There are orange groves and 
an avenue of palms. Have you seen 
it?’’ 

‘‘Yes; I’ve seen it.’’ 

‘* You ’re not very enthusiastic. Don’t 
you like the south, the smiling south?”’ 

‘* | hate the smiling south,’’ said Miss 
Johnson emphatically. ‘‘1 loathe its 
eternal grin. I detest its white dust, its 


blue sky, its brown hills, and its ever- 
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lasting sunshine. Give me San Fran- 
cisco, fogs, wind, and all. Here a woman 
may do what she pleases. She can come 
and go and no questions asked,”’ 

‘* You prize your liberty ?”’ 

‘* Yes, | prize my liberty. Slaves, I’ve 
always understood, generally do. Some 
hug their chains, but | was not that 
kind.’”’ 

‘* A slave,’’ repeated Helen curiously, 
‘*slave to what, Stella ?’’ 

‘* A slave to circumstances. It’s time 
for your massage, Mrs. Desmond.’’ 

Kneeling down, she rubbed, pinched, 
and kneaded, her patient’s muscles till she 
provoked a slight irritation of the skin and 
a pleasing sensation not to be described. 
The professional masseuse had ceased her 
daily visits, but Helen infinitely preferred 
the firm, magnetic manipulation of her 
new nurse and told her so. The girl’s 
strange reticence upon all matters con- 
nected with her past gave place to the 
frankest confidence upon the subject near- 
est her heart, her work in the hospital 
laboratory. She lent Helen some text 
books on microscopy, and borrowed For- 
tescue’s instruments and cabinet of slides, 
which she exploited for the benefit of her 
patient with pardonable enthusiasm. Her 
knowledge, her manual dexterity, her sur- 
prising memory for the most difficult 
names, were quite amazing. 

‘* Almost thou persuadest me,’’ said 
Helen, upon the eve of her departure, 


‘to become a microscopist. I shall buy 
an instrument and go to work.’’ 

Stella’s eyes brightened. 

‘*Ah,’’ she murmured. wish I 


could afford a one.’’ 

Are they very expensive ? 

‘¢ For my work,’’—she always empha- 
sized the pronoun,—‘‘ yes ; it would take 
at least a thousand dollars to buy every- 
thing, including all the accessories, steril- 
izing apparatus, glassware, and dear me, 
a thousand and one odds and ends.’’ 


Helen had remarked that this young 
woman was never at her ease, never 
girlish and natural, unless she were talk- 
ing of ‘‘ her work.’’ ‘It must be very 
fascinating,’’ she reflected, ‘‘ this work. 
This nurse of mine has had trouble, seri- 
ous trouble, entangled herself, | daresay, 
with some brute of aman. She is soured, 
out of tune with humdrum life, but she 
has found a cure for her ills in science. 
She has not only interested herself; she 
has interested me.”’ 

The next morning she was wheeled in 
a huge rubber-tired chair to the elevator, 
and descended to the ground floor. She 
rolled noislessly past the operating rooms 
and into the laboratory, where Fortescue 
met her. To gratify the whim of. his 
patient he had prepared a live frog so as 
to exhibit the circulation of blood in the 
web of the foot. He was so cheery, so 
keen, so full of fire and animation, so dif- 
ferent, in short, from the staid physician 
who felt her pulse and exchanged a dozen 
rapid questions and answers with her 
nurse that Helen ventured to rally him. 

‘*You’ve two distinct manners, Doc- 
tor. Your bedside manner,—which is 
admirable, of course,—and your labora- 
tory manner. | prefer the latter.’’ 

Here,’’ he returned, ‘‘1’m at home. 
Now, Mrs. Desmond,’’—his eye twinkled, 
—‘‘1’ve something to show you more in- 
teresting than the blood of afrog. Look 
here.”’ 

He placed a slide upon the stage of his 
microscope and focussed it carefully. 

‘‘Whatdo you see? Youdon’t know ? 
is it possible? What memories ladies 
have! Why, Madam, you are looking at 
a part of yourself ; your own blood, taken 
from your veins a short two months ago. 
it is full, observe, of white corpuscles. 
Useful little fellows. to fight microbes but 
you had too many of tnem. Normally 
there should be one white corpuscle to 
fifty red. Here the red and white are 
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almost in equal numbers. Now look 
again.”’ 

He deftly removed the slide and sub- 
stituted another one in its place. 

‘* This, Mrs. Desmond, | took yester- 
day. Can you see any of the white fel- 
lows now? I thought not. They are 
there, but indistinguishable. Those two 
slides tell astory. They proclaim a gos- 
pel. In short you are a well woman, 
Madam. Let me congratulate you.”’ 

Physician and patient shook hands with 
the greatest cordiality, and the tour of in- 
spection continued. 

‘*You’re really happy here ?’’ said 
Helen thoughtfully. 

He bowed and laughed. 
happy.’’ 

Helen returned to her room, silent. 
Miss Johnson, with the tact of a trained 
nurse, held her tongue, also. Finally 
Helen spoke. 

‘‘1’ve made up my mind, Stella, to 
confide in you. You can keep asecret.”’ 

can,’’ said the girl grimly. 

‘*You remember our first talk. You 
spoke of envying me. told you that 
was not one to be envied. I had been 
unhappy, wretchedly unhappy.’’ 

The nurse listened with downcast eyes 
and compressed lips. 

‘“My marriage,’’ faltered Helen, 
‘turned out disastrously, as marriages 
often do. When realized this, | found 
everything,’’ she stretched out her pretty 
arms, ‘‘ flat, stale, and unprofitable. | 
might have killed myself, but I lacked 
the pluck to doit. had the healthiest 
body in the world, but my mind preyed 
upon it till | became a wreck.”’ 

‘*] know,”’ said Stella, drawing a 
breath. ‘‘Il know now you felt. I’ve 
been there myself.’’ 

‘* Some one has said that the world is 
amirror. If you frown, it frowns back ; 


Yes,—really 


if you smile, it smiles in return. Trouble, 
of the kind I speak of, has to be borne 


alone. I knew that my friends were 
fighting shy of me. My husband told me 
that I scared his horses.’’ 

‘‘Your husband,’’ said Stella, in a 
peculiar tone, ‘‘ was surely not unkind to 
you. I’ve seen him,—in the distance, | 
mean ; he looks good-natured.’’ 

‘* That was the hardest thing | had to 
bear. In my weakness, Stella, that un- 
bearable weakness which came upon me 
after my baby was born, he thought only 
of his own comfort. He grew to hate me 
because | could not sit at the head of his 
table and entertain his guests. He taunted 
me and finally neglected me entirely. 
Then my heart turned to stone.’’ 

‘**Ice,’’ said Stella curtly. 

Yes, ice.’’ 

‘* But he will thaw it out again. Wom- 
en’s hearts freeze too easily, so the men 
say, and they thaw fast. A kind word 
or look will do it; a careless caress; a 
wave of the hand. Forgive and forget, 
say the lords of creation, and we poor 
fools obey.”’ 

The bitterness of her tones did not 
escape Helen. 

All of us,’’ said Helen, are not fools. 
We are growing wiser as the world grows 
older. We no longer put out eggs into 
one basket and invite Man, with a capi- 
tal M, to kick it over. I propose to go 
home and face the future as cheerfully as 
[can. Buta woman of my caliber must 
have some particular interest, some ab- 
sorbing occupation. Seeing you and Doc- 
tor Fortescue so engrossed in science, I 
say to myself, why should not | take up 
some line of research. Ihave time and 
money, and | hope, average brains. 
What is to prevent my finding, as you 
have found, pleasure and profit in a mi- 
croscope ? ”’ 

‘¢ There is nothing to prevent it, Mrs. 
Desmond. You need not confine yourself 
to bacteriology. There are diatoms, and 
algae, and the infusoria. California is 
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bristling with opportunities for original 
research.’’ 

‘*How well you talk, Stella. 1 wish | 
could persuade you to come home with 
me. Why shouldn’t |? Let us starta 
laboratory. You can devote yourself to 
study,’’ the nurse’s eyes began to glisten, 
‘and, and—er—make money at the same 
time. I have more money than I know 
what to do with. You said once that 
money was a great object with you. Come 
with me and teach me what you can.’’ 

The eager light, shining in Stella’s 
eyes, faded and died out. 

‘*No,’’ she said in hard, ungracious 
tones. ‘‘ No, Mrs. Desmond, it’s impos- 
sible.’’ 

‘*My house is so large. You would 
have your own rooms. Nothing would 
disturb you. Come.’’ 

But the girl shook her head. 

It’s your golden opportunity,’’ plead- 
ed Helen, doubly anxious. 

me think,’’ said Stella. 
involves more than you suppose. 
me think.*’ 

She buried her shapely head in her 
hands, sitting motionless in the chair by 
the window. The clock ticked discreetly 
on, and Helen speculated vaguely upon 
the past of this forlorn creature who spoke 
so bitterly of men and women. Her ex- 
perience must have been harsh indeed. 
Perhaps—happy thought—it colored this 
refusal. 

‘* Stella,’’ she said softly, almost tim- 
idly, ‘‘ if there is a pagein your life which 
you are re-reading at this moment, and if 
the lines there, written | believe with 
your heart’s blood, are goading you, per- 
haps on my account, to refuse my offer, 
—if—if the shadow of the past lies be- 
tween us, let me beg of you to ignore it. 
| want you, need you, as you are, with 
the link of some dreadful trouble to 
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Strengthen our friendship and kindle our 
sympathy.”’ 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER.} 


The girl crossed the room and stood by 
Helen’s couch, looking down upon her 
with a curious smile. 

‘* And you ask no questions ?’’ 

Not one.’’ 

‘¢ And your—husband, Mrs. Desmond. 
Has he no voice in such a matter ?’”’ 

‘* My husband!”’ cried Helen, ‘‘ Why 
should he object ? On the contrary, he 
will be delighted. Your beauty, Stella, 
will commend itself tohim. Whenl was 
looking my very worst he told me that 
he never cared to see a woman unless she 
was handsome. Ugly women, he was 
good enough to add, ought always to be 
shut up. No, Stella, there will be no ob- 
jections coming from my husband.’’ 

‘* But if he should object ?”’ 

‘*His objections, in that case, would 
carry absolutely no weight.’’ 

‘| should have my meals in my own 
room, and be free to come and go ?”’ 

‘Free as a wandering zephyr.” 

Then,’’—She hesitated. Irresolution 
quivered round the corners of her mouth 
and lurked between her level brows. 
Helen, noting these signs, clapped her 
hands. 

‘You will come,’’ she cried trium- 
phantly. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the nurse, her vacillation 
taking wings, ‘‘1 will come.”’ 

That evening, in the seclusion of her 
room she wrote the following letter, and 
addressed it to Hector Desmond. It was 
unsigned. 


Sir: 

Your wife has asked me to accompany her 
home as companion and nurse. After much hes- 
itation | have consented to do so. | shall say 
nothing to her of the relation which in the past 
existed between you and me. You, | imagine, 
will be glad enough to hold your tongue. We 
shall meet as strangers. Stella Johnson has 
nothing in common with Hector Desmond except 
regard for his wife. She will attend ‘entirely to 
her own affairs. 

You will please burn this letter immediately. 


Horace Annesley Vachell. 
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AN INDIAN CEREMONY. 


WE TRAVERSE bloomy ways to drink 
The waters of the ‘‘ Wildcat Springs,’’ 
And kneel together by the brink, 
While overhead the oriole sings, 


And ’round the flowering locust trees, 
Which drug the air with sweetest scent, 
Revolve the robber honey-bees, 
With drowsy murmurs of content. 


Above, in the ethereal blue, 

The sunlight floods the mountain crest, 
Revealing to our ravished view 

The glow and glory of the west; 


And down the winding vale uprise, 
With fluted wing and trumpet note, 

A cloud of cranes, that cross the skies 

| Like cirri, or white fleece afloat. 


‘* Here, love,’’ | say, ‘‘ in years long dead, 
The Indian lovers came at night 

And drank in silence, and were wed,— 
A charm for us— that savage rite! ”’ 


Her hollowed palm of white and pink 
Dips gently where the cool tide flows, 
And then is held to me to drink, 
As gods sip nectar from a rose. 


From lip to lip the ‘‘cup’”’ is passed — 
The loving cup for couple true ; 

Then, springing up, she crosses fast 
The rill,— which must not kiss her shoe, 


Lest ill befall us,— turns about, 
And clasps my hand across the spring ; 
Thrice strikes her breast, to put to rout 
The evil spirits threatening. 


And it is done; the maid is mine, 
According to the red man’s creed ; 

Romantic fancy ! — yet the sign 
Contents me ; she is mine indeed. 


Arthur Grissom. 
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THE HEART OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 


HE bird’s-eye view 
westward from a 
peak of the high 
Sierra discloses 
a broad valley in 
which might un- 
crowded lie many 
powerful kingdoms of 
the earth. No great 
flight of the imagination 
is required tosee a vast 
inland sea more than 
four hundred miles long 
and about one hundred miles wide ex- 
tending from the Siskiyou Mountains to 
Tehachapi, before the great crevasse at 


Carquinez permitted the pouring of its 
‘This article has been made up in large part from 
material furnished by the men who have wrought the 
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A NEW LAND OF PROMISE. 


waters through the Golden Gate to the 
Pacific, and disclosed some twenty million 
acres of fertile soil tothe sun. Some 
mighty Moses, in conflict with the spirit of 
the mountain, with one stroke may have 
severed the rocks of Mount Diablo and 
released the imprisoned waters, leaving 
high and dry a veritable Promised Land. 

One can easily imagine the Eshcol 
spies returning from Chico or Fresno 
with the marvelous bunch of grapes. 
Did those spies of the Israelites bring 
back from the Promised Land a larger 
bunch of grapes than that of the Rose of 
Peru grapes raised in Butte County, 
which measured twenty-one inches in 


length and twenty-five inches in circum- 
development it records. Parts of the article I have com- 
piled and edited rather than written. S. G. W. 
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ference ? In 1860, at the Butte County 
fair, one bunch of White Palestine grapes 
weighed seventy-five pounds. 

As amatter of fact, the grandest Prom- 
ised Land of the world today lies encir- 
cled by this belt of gold-bearing moun- 
tains. No other country has so many 
undisputed points of excellence as the 
great valley drained by the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers, which meet at 
its center and pass out as a common 
flood through the Straits of Carquinez, 
whose depth will permit the passage of 
any vessel afloat. 
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This article will confine itself to the 
northern half of this great basin, the 
Sacramento Valley, and indeed, within 
the bounds of a single one of the half 
a dozen counties in that half, Butte 
County. 

The climate of the Sacramento Valley 
— beautiful, certain, and peculiar to Cal- 
ifornia — outranks in value the millions 
of gold and tons of agricultural products 
which annually enrich the world. The 
semi-tropical climate is a vagary ; it re- 
fuses to be controlled by degrees of lati- 
tude. There are 330 clear and fair days 
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in a year in Butte County. The mean 
annual temperature for the year in Rome 
is60.5 degrees; Madrid, 58.2; Jerusalem, 
62.6; Marseilles, 58.3; Algiers, 64.3; 
Chico, Butte Countv, 62.46; Oroville, 
65.25. It is thus seen that the most 
favored localities of the Old World do 
not equal Butte County, California, in 
mean temperature, and a comparison of 
extremes is almost as favorable. Com- 
fort is easily attained the year round. A 
semi-tropical climate and semi-tropical 
products extend over the whole of the 
Sacramento Valley, with whimsical fav- 
ors to restricted areas. Little irrigation 
is required in any part, and in most none 
whatever is necessary for ordinary de- 
ciduous trees; yet there is an abundant 
supply of water for this purpose, should 
irrigation be found desirable or neces- 
sary for more valuable fruits or vege- 
tables. 

One of the marvels of California’s 
climate is the fact that fruits ripen in 
Butte County three or four weeks earlier 
than in Los Angeles, though the former 
is five and one half degrees farther north. 
Ordinarily, as one travels north he en- 
counters a lower temperature, and a per- 
ceptible change in vegetation shows in 
a distance of two or three degrees; but 
in thiscase degrees of latitude are ignored 
by the weather clerk. No cold fogs cur- 
tail the sunshine. The earliest fruits in 
California come from the northern half 
of the State. This statement is easily 
verified in the markets of San Francisco. 
It would astonish the residents of the 
Atlantic States to have fruits ripen a 
month earlier at Columbus, Ohio, than 
they do at Columbia, South Carolina ; 
yet a similar thing happens in California 
and scarcely causes comment. Such 
vagaries are inexplicable. Why should 
portions of Butte County produce the 
earliest and best oranges that come to 
the market? During the first week in 
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November last Butte County oranges 
sold in the markets of San Francisco for 
$1.50 per dozen. 

Statistics, usually dry and _ soporific, 
grow interesting when we are told that 
a hundred thousand acres of Butte 
County’s million and an eighth are still 
subject to entry. The total assessed 
valuation of tlie county is eighteen million 
dollars, and there is practically no debt. 
It has two railroads, 240 miles of tele- 
graph and teiephone lines, and 350 miles 
of irrigating ditches. A large flume, 
thirty-five miles long, brings down from 
the mountains vast quantities of lumber; 
Chico alone handles twenty million an- 
nually. Butte is destined to be one of 
the greatest agricultural counties in Cal- 
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ifornia, subdivision of the large ranches 
alone being required to accomplish 
this. 

The immense orchard of Harch & Rock 
at Rio Bonito, eight miles from Oroville, 
covers two thousand acres. The splen- 
did orchard of General John Bidwell of 
Chico, numbers 75,399 bearing trees, 
and 39,886 trees not yet in bearing. The 
fruit produced in 1891, was 5,300,000 
pounds. There are 9,959 peach trees 
that bore 2,300,000 pounds, or an aver- 
age of 241 pounds per tree. A single 
cherry tree bore 1,700 pounds in the 
orchard. Reed & Johnson at Rio Bonito 
have 55Oacres in orchard. Alexander & 
Hammond have 300 acres in orchard and 
200 acres in nursery. T. B. Hutchins, 
of Central House, has 360acres. W.R. 
Strong & Co., on the east side of Feather 
River near Oroville, have 400 acres. 
Treat & Son at Rio Bonito, have 200 
acres, Hearst & Taylor at Palermo have 
760 acres in fruit, a larger part being 
citrus fruits. 

The commercial grains, fruits, vege- 
tables, and nuts, grow to perfection, 
among them being apples, almonds, ap- 
ricots, asparagus, artichoke, barley, 


beets, beans, blackberries, broom corn, 
cherries, corn, currants, cauliflower, cu- 


of speltz, and eleven of corn. 
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cumbers, celery, carrots, citron, cabbage, 
cantelopes, egg plant, figs, grapes, okra, 
garlic, hops, lemons, limes, loquats, let- 
tuce, watermelons, nectarines, quinces, 
muskmelons, olives, oranges, oats, Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, prunes, pears, 
plums, parsnips, peaches, peppers, pome- 
granates, persimmons, peanuts, raisins, 
raspberries, tomatoes, turnips, wheat, 
walnuts, leeks, parsley, rhubarb, horse 
radish, rye, radishes,squashes, and straw- 
berries. 

Butte County’s exhibits at the World’s 
Fair and the Midwinter Fair, were under 
the supervision of Mr. B. F. Allen, of 
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Chico. The former contained probably 
the finest collection of cerealsever placed 
on exhibition in the world. There were 
six hundred varieties of grain exhibited 
in a most attractive design, eighty-nine 
varieties of wheat, forty-six of barley, 
twenty-eight of oats, five of rye, seven 
The dis- 
play of fruits and vegetables, was such 
as to attract universal attention and 
would probably have led to a large im- 
migration, had not the demoralizing finan- 
cial depression ensued. 

No other county in the State has 
greater mineral resources than Butte. 
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The heavy yield of gold in early days 
was followed by more careful and econ- 
omical methods, and mines of gravel and 
quartz are still worked profitably; but 
hydraulic mining has been suppressed. 
The mineral belt is coextensive with the 
foothills and mountains. Gold has been 
found in the beds of streams, in all the 
ravines and gulches, on the surface of 
the gravelly plains, in the clay hills, on 
the tops of mountains, and in the quartz 
veins of the rocky ridges. Much yet 
remains, and many thousands of people 
yet find remunerative employment in its 
extraction. The river mining operations 
are the most extensive in the world. 
Other minerals found in Butte County 
are asbestos, arsenic, antimony, coal, 
copper, lead, iron, chromite, lime, clay, 
platinum, granite, marble, talc, mag- 
nesia, manganese, gypsum, graphite, 
kaolin, jasper, ochre, and silver. 
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Conditions exist here almost identical 
with those that have made the manufac- 
turing city of Birmingham, Alabama. 
The proximity of coal and iron are quite 
favorable for the development of great 
iron industries. The presence of natural 
gas and the facilities for generating elec- 
tricity by water power remove all im- 
pediments to profitable manufacture. 


The natural advantages of Chico, the 
metropolis of Butte County, combined 
with the energy and progressive spirit of 
its inhabitants, will cause it to remain 
the pivotal point around which, in the 
near future, must center a great indus- 
trial population. The soil requires little 
or no irrigation to yield abundantly the 
most valuable products of a semi-tropical 
region. The indigenous growth shows 
the great fertility, while the imported or 
experimental growth proves its receptive 
qualities and adaptability to fruit culture. 
The commercial fruits of California — 
the pear, peach, plum, apricot, apple, 
cherry, fig, nectarine, orange, and lemon 
—reach perfection here, and are profit- 
ably sold in the markets. The yield is 
enormous, and the pruning season re- 
sembles the clearing of homesteads in 
the alluvial soils of the Mississippi Valley, 
so rank is the annual growth of the fruit 
trees. A few acres of nuts — almonds, 
English walnuts, and chestnuts — will 
yield a handsome annual revenue. The 
demand for walnuts remains steady at 
good prices. The Sequoia gigantea, the 
giant tree of California, whose massive 
trunk often hasa girdle of over a hundred 
feet, and whose diameter through solid 
wood is sometimes thirty-five feet, has 
been brought from the Sierra,and propaga- 
ted here. It thrives inthe soil and climate 
of Chico with a vigor seemingly unequaled 
in its native home. Coming generations 
will enjoy in the far future the awe in- 
spiring grandeur of the Chico grove of 
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big trees as much, probably, as the whole 
world now admires the wonderful groves 
of Calaveras, Mariposa, and Tuolumne. 

California is preeminently the land of 
pleasant homes, and the most fastidious 
or whimsical can find, in some locality, the 
spot desired; but Chico stands unsur- 
passed as a desirable place for permanent 
residence, with its healthful climate, its 
fertile soil, and its excellent educational 
facilities. The State Normal School, at 
which a practical education may be ac- 
quired with little expense, is located here, 
and its curriculum is free from superfluous 
and purely ornamental studies that con- 
sume valuable time. The advantage of 
securing an education under the auspices 
of the State is that it coincides with the 
requirements of the State in public duties 
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and avoids confusing, and sometimes con- 
flicting, text books. 

The new building is a fine three story 
brick structure, overlooking the spacious 
grounds of General Bidwell, to whom the 
State is under obligations for the valua- 
ble site. An attendance of 232 pupils is 
quite flattering to the administration of 
the principal, Mr. Robert F. Pennell, a 
graduate of Yale, and his able corps of 
eleven assistants. 

The State Forestry Station, which be- 
came a part of the State University on 
July Ist, 1893, is also located at Chico, 
on an admirable site of thirty acres, also 
donated to the State by General Bidwell. 
The station controls for planting purposes, 
a superb avenue extending from the south- 
west corner of the tract to the town. 
Many varieties of oaks will be planted 
along the avenue, making it an elegant 
driveway. Apart of this tract will be 
used for an arboretum for the Chico State 
Normal School. This station is gradually 
emerging from Johnson grass and the de- 
moralization attendant upon the adminis- 
tration of its affairs by the State Commis- 
sioners, who failed to appreciate its 
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importance and purpose. The mention 
of Johnson grass, the seeds of which at 
one time sold for one dollar a pound to 
eager purchasers, must silence all oppo- 
sition to appropriations for the mainte- 
nance of experimental stations. Had 
Johnson grass passed under such scru- 
tiny, California would now probably be 
free from this great pest. Single counties 
in the State could profitably bear the ex- 
pense of an experimental station, could 
its farmers be relieved of Johnson grass. 
Californians traverse the globe, and they 
should be urged to gather seeds of useful 
plants and trees in foreign lands for our 
experimental stations. Adopted plants 
sometimes prove of more value than those 
which are indigenous. Alfalfa and prob- 
ably the Australian salt-bush for alkali 
lands are examples. 

In addition to the State Normal School, 
there are two fine substantial brick 
public-school buildings and one frame 
building, all large and well ventilated. 
Thirteen teachers are employed. There 
are two primary, one grammar, and high- 
school departments. In the latter, pupils 
are prepared for the State University. 
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There are also several private schools, 
one academy, and a kindergarten. 

The city is exceedingly moral for a 
place of its size, and contains seven pros- 
perous churches, as follows: Presbyter- 
ian, Methodist, Episcopal, Methodist Epis- 
copal South, African Methodist Episcopal, 
Baptist, Christian, and Roman Catholic. 
The Salvation Army zealously does patrol 
duty. 

Chico has electric lights, water works 
and two military companies. There are 
excellent hotels, well cared for streets, 
and all the improvements that make a 
town comfortable. One specially pleas- 
ing feature is the beautiful shade trees 
that line the streets. They have had 
time to grow, and give Chico an appear- 
ance that reminds visitors of Eastern vil- 
lages, different from the raw look of many 
California towns. 

The continuous yield of gold from the 
rich placer and quartz mines of Butte 
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MRS, JOHN BIDWELL. 


County and the constant development of 
superior agricultural resources demands, 
from time to time, the establishment of 
banks, prominent among which is the 
Bank of Chico. This bank was incorpo- 
rated in 1872, has a capital stock of 
$500,099, and a paid-up capital of $300,- 
000. The officers are Orrin Gowell, 
President ; H. W. Heath, Vice-President ; 
Alex. H. Crew, Cashier. 

Early in October of 1853 a printing 
press and material arrived at Bidwell’s 
Bar, then the county seat of Butte, for 
C. W. Stiles & Co., and composed the 
material for the Butte Record, the first 
issue of which appeared November 12, 
1853. Today some of the Butte Record’s 
first material is in the office of the Chron- 
icle-Record which now exists as the issue 
"of the old Butte Record, having been 
established by the consolidation in 1882 


of three papers, the principal one of 
which was the Butte Record. Thus it is 
that the Cyhronicle-Record practically 
dates its origin back through a few 
changes in name, forty-two years, and is 
still on the incline. 

George H. Crossett, in February, 1854, 
became the proprietor of the Butte Record, 
and since then has been actively engaged 
in the newspaper field. 

For several years Rev. Jesse Wood, a 
divine and educator, edited the C/ronicle- 
Record but during late years, until one 
year ago, Frank W. Walker guided its 
interests. In is now a morning daily and 
a weekly, Democratic in politics, edited 
and published by V. C. Richards, a young 
newspaper man whose newspaper ex- 
perience was gained in San Jose, and who 
has gained the united support of all 
classes. 

The Enterprise, a Republican evening 
daily, was established in 1869. Mr. Wat- 
son Chalmers, its editor and publisher, 
has done much good work for Chico. 

One cannot say much about Chico, 
without speaking of its most conspicuous 
and oldest citizen. General Bidwell is a 
leader of men. His force of character, 
his fidelity to principle, his innate philan- 
thropy, form amagnet that draws all men 
toward him. Fifty-five years of frontier 
life have not tarnished the politeness 
which has fitted him for association with 
cultured friends. Like nuggets of gold in 
the gravel, rough attrition has only bright- 
ened the surface of the pure metal. Since 
1841, when he and his band of followers 
were the first to succeed in crossing the 
Sierra mountains between Tehachapi and 
Oregon, then considered an impossible 
feat, he has been a prominent citizen of 
the Golden State, and a beacon which 
has lighted the perilous path of the pio- 
neers. In this marvelous trip from St. 
Louis to San Francisco, General Bidwell 
naturally took the lead. Hestill loves to 
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tell the incidents of the trip, and spin 
yarns about it. The party crossed the 
Sierra at the sources of the Stanislaus 
River and descended to the valley, mak- 
ing their first camp for recuperation with- 
in sight of the trees of the San Joaquin 
River, amid an abundance of game. 
Without astronomical instruments, they 
had no way of ascertaining the latitude 
and longitude of their camp. They sim- 
ply knew they were still on the Western 
Continent. 


but the larger part of the company de- 
cided to advance to the foothills, and sent 
couriers ahead to find a crossing of the 
San Joaquin. 

A portion remained in camp, but over- 
took the others a day or two later stripped 
of horses and everything else the horse- 
thief Indians could get their hands on. 
The couriers returned, having met a 
friendly Indian who proudly wore a cast- 
off Spencer jacket or jumper. Where did 
he get this jacket —the first sign of civili- 


‘* VALLOMBROSA’’ ON CHICO CREEK. 


A consultation ensued. Some of the 
men, remembering the hunger and suffer- 
ings attending the journey across Nevada, 
refused to advance until they could load 
themselves with jerked meat. Some 
thought it must be at least five hundred 
miles farther to California, and still others 
thought a journey of a thousand miles 
would be required to reach the coast. 
Meanwhile, the rains descended and the 
floods came. Before them lay a raging 
Stream and another range of mountains ; 


zation they had seen for weary months ? 
No sealskin sack ever attracted so much 
attention. 

They made the Indian understand that 
they did not wish to purchase the jacket, 
but would give him valuable presents if 
he would show them where he got it. 
The company shortly afterward reached 
the ranch of Doctor Marsh at the foot of 
Mount Diablo. 

A subsequent incident illustrates the 
esteem in which his comrades held young 
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Bidwell. Having recrossed the San Joa- 
quin in an effort to reach the Sutter set- 
tlement near the spot where Sacramento 
now stands, then the only settlement in 
the great valley,—they had much diffi- 
culty in procuring meat, bread being out 
of the question. They had each received 
one tortilla, made of Doctor Marsh’s pre- 
cious seed wheat, and that was like man- 
na to these pioneers. Their powder got 
wet, and they were suffering from hun- 
ger, almost starving near where Stockton 
now stands. 

Mr. Bidwell went ahead to try to pro- 
cure something to save them. His flint 
came down on damp powder invain. At 
last, he picked in a little dry powder, 
held his gun at a careless angle, and suc- 
ceeded in discharging it in the air to dis- 
lodge the damp load. He reloaded his 
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gun and vainly tried to keep 
his powder dry for the vast 
herd of antelope that taun- 
tingly scampered before him. 
It was useless. He could not 
get close to them on the level 
plain nor could he get his gun 
to fire. It was a hopeless 
case, but he anxiously fol- 
lowed in the trail of the herd. 
Presently he saw a dead an- 
telope, which he presumed had 
died of disease or age; any 
way, it hadgone the way of all 
flesh, and Mr. Bidwell began to 
te draw gloomy pictures of death 
4 and of the bleaching bones of 
his own party. He touched 
it with his hand, and it yielded 
to the pressure like sound 
flesh ; he felt it, it was warm ; 
he examined it carefully, and 
at last found that his stray bul- 
let had entered the antelope’s 
eye. 

Colonel McNye, who was 
one of the party of pioneers 
and who is now a prominent resident of 
Crook County, Oregon, came up anxious- 
ly and exclaimed, ‘‘ Bidwell, you have 
saved our lives; | would vote for you for 
President.”’ 

Fifty-one years later, when the party 
that is fighting for the purity and protec- 
tion of home, the Prohibition Party, chose 
General Bidwell as its candidate for 
President, he received one vote in Crook 
County, Oregon. 

General Bidwell is an earnest party 
man and it is a pleasure to him to know 
that there yet remains enough philan- 
thropy, enough of Washington’s Amer- 
icanism, to form a party which places the 
welfare of the people above the desire for 
spoils. A national law, he thinks, should 
forbid any office holder, or any prospec- 
tive office holder, from being a delegate 
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to a nominating convention. Such men 
are openly paid by office for their services 
in convention; such delegates betray 
their brethren for thirty pieces of silver. 

It must be a pleasure for General Bid- 
well to know, as he must know, that 
there are multitudes whoregret that they 
voted unwisely. 

General John Bidwell was born in 
Chautauqua County, N. Y., August 5th, 
1819. His father, Abraham Bidwell, was 
a native of Connecticut, and his mother 
was Clarissa Griggs of Massachusetts. 
His grandfather was a patriot of the war 
of 1812. It will thus be seen that Gen- 
enal Bidwell is thoroughly American. 
His education was received at Kingsville 
Academy, Ashtabula County, Ohio. 
While a minor he resided successively in 


>, 
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Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Missouri, leav- 
ing the later State in the spring of 1841 
on his arduous journey across the conti- 
nent. 

General Bidwell’s life has been full of 
honors. He was elected a member of 
California’s first Constitutional Conven- 
tion held at Monterey, but circumstances 
prevented his attendance; he was 
Senator in the first Legislature of Cal- 
ifornia ; was brigadier general of Caiifor- 
nia militia ; was a member of the National 
Congress from 1865 to 1867, and was a 
candidate for Governor of California on 
the Non-Partisan ticket. General Bid- 
well in all these steps up the ladder of 
fame has never once appealed to the pas- 
sions and prejudices of men. He has re- 
ceived office only when the people con- 
sulted their own interests. He was not 
elected President,—therefore, with dig- 
nity and grace, he has taken up the post 
of honor,—private station,—which Clay, 
Greeley, Thurman, and Blaine, have so 
creditably filled. 

Rancho Chico, his homestead, was 
originally granted to William Dickey, and 
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is a principality. It consists of 25,000 
acres of fertile land, interspersed with 
grand oaks that disclose entrancing vistas 
and perspectives. The rancho is bounded 
on the westfor fourteen miles by the Sac- 
ramento River, eight miles of which are 
among the richest and most beautiful val- 
ley lands in the world. Six miles of foot- 
hill land carries the eastern boundary to 
an elevation of 1,000 or 1,500 feet above 
the valley. It is subdivided by fences 
for pasturage and diversified farming. 
General Bidwell has judiciously dis- 


bursed enough money in charities to 
start a bank. Each of the seven 


churches in Chico has received a valu- 
able lot upon which to erect an edifice. 
The Presbyterian church, of which he 
is a member, has received over $13,000. 
The site of eight acres which he donated 
to the Normal School is quite valuable, 
and the thirty acres he gave the State 
Forestry Station would bring a neat sum. 
General Bidwell spent about $50,000 of 
his own money to build the Humboldt 
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road over the Sierra to the Humboldt, 
Idaho, mines, in order to hold the trade 
for Chico. 

But this is not half of General Bidwell’s 
achievements; the other halt, andthe bet- 
ter half, relates to his wife, Mrs. Annie Kk. 
Bidwell, whose life merged into the life 
of General Bidwell in 1868. She was 
the eldest daughter of the late Joseph C. 
G. Kennedy, a prominent citizen of 
Washington City, member of an old 
Maryland family, and a man esteemed 
for his great learning and benevolence. 
Mr. Kennedy was the grandson of An- 
drew Ellicott, who, at the request of Pres- 
ident Washington, surveyed the territory 
reserved for the national capital and in- 
corporated as the District of Columbia. 
In 1850 and 1860 he was Commissioner 
of the United States Census. He edited 
the /nfelligencer, of Franklin, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was an intimate friend of 
Senator Conkling. His intimate acquain- 
tances also included Attorney-General 
Garland, W. W. Corcoran, and other 
prominent people of Washington. 

His daughter, reared in the best Amer- 
ican society, is worthy of her ancestry, 
and it was a fortunate thing for General 
Bidwell and for humanity, that he repre- 
sented his district in Congress, for it 
was while in Washington in that capa- 
city that he formed the acquaintance of 
that noble, industrious, unassuming little 
woman who is now his worthy life- 
partner. 

How she has seconded her husband’s 
efforts to protect and civilize the Indians 
living at the rancheria on Rancho Chico 
is told in part by herself in the present 
number of the OVERLAND. But her 
modesty has made that record incomplete. 
as it by no means shows the whole work 
she has done in the twenty-one years of 
untiring and loving personal labor. 

These helpless pensioners would not 
have been pemanently benefitted had the 
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General’s vast 
fortune been 
placed at their 
disposal; it 
would not have 
been charity to 
load them down 
with money. 
Mrs. Bidwell 
took entire 
charge of their 
education, 
bearing all the 
expenses of the 
work and per- 
sonally per- 
forming most of the duties 
incident to carrying out her 
plans until 1884, when she 
succeeded in interesting the 
Occidental Board of the 
Women’s Foreign Mission 
Society of the Presbyterian 
Church in the work, and 
since that time they have 
aided her, and enabled her 
for three years to make the 
education of the Indians 
more thorough and svstem- 
atic. She has also received 
the assistance of Chico 
ladies. The chief value of 
her work is in the object les- 
son it gives as tothe possibilities of Indian 
education. Had the United States Gov- 
ernment so taught every Indian child 
forty years ago, the Indian question 
would have been easily settied. Statistics 
show that, up to 1885, every Indian in 
the United States—man, woman, and 
child — cost the Government $1,000 per 
year. This estimate includes, of course, 
the expense of the army under Miles, 
Crook, and Custer, and the perquisites 
of the thrifty agents on the reservations. 
The Rancheria Indians, under the care 
of Mrs. Bidwell, have emerged as re- 
spectable and trustworthy associates of 
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civilized people, and compare favorably 
with the white population reared under 
Similar circumstances. 

It is most delightful to visit the Ran- 
cheria in Mrs. Bidwell’s company, or to 
go to the little Indian church of a Sunday 
morning, and find her there, as | did, 
pulling the bellrope with one hand, while 
the other was extended in cordial wel- 
come to each of the dusky congregation 
as he entered. Not the Vicar of Wake- 
field had the devotion of his flock, more 
than Mrs. Bidwell has the love and re- 
spect of these decently clad men and 
women. The only thing barbaric in 
their dress was the fondness for bright 
colors that the women 
showed in their choice of 
calico and kerchiefs. 

Happy, too, is the guest 
that is welcomed at her 
ideal home which, for com- 
fort and elegance, cannot 
be excelled, probably, in 
the United States. The 
grounds are one vast con- 
servatory, to which the 
public are admitted. It is 
quite probable, also, that 
none of the Government’s 
experimental stations has 
given to the public more use- 
ful information than have 
these valuable 
grounds. 

The manage- 
ment of this 
vast estate, has 
been delegated 
to Charles C. 
Royce. He 
was born and 
educated in 
Ohio, entered 
the United 
States Navy in 
1863, and was 
slightly wound- 
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ed at battle of Nashville, in 1866 eens : 
he entered the Indian depart- 
ment at Washington, where he 
became chief of the land divi- 
sion ; was afterwards an ethnol- 
ogist in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, and prepared a history of 
the Indian tribes of North Amer- 
ica in their relations to the Gov- 
ernment. He was a private 
banker at Troy, Ohio, has held 
important Grand Army posi- 
tions, and in 1880, was unani- 
mously elected department com- 
mander of the department of the 
Potomac. 

Before Colonel Royce assumed 
charge of Rancho Chico, in 1888, 
there was a foreman for each of 
the various departments, and 
General Bidwell, whose public 
duties have always been ardu- 
ous, must have been greatly 
harassed by the clashes of author- 
ity, jealousies, and failures, in- 
cident to this system. It was a 
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arranged that General Bidwell and Col- 
onel Royce should consume several 
weeks in investigating the details of this 
immense ranch; but after one day’s in- 
vestigation and explanation, General 
Bidwell turned over the entire manage- 
ment to Colonel Royce. 

The estate consists of about twenty 
ranches or industrial departments, the 
names of which usually indicate their 
purpose: The Vineyard Place ; the Wil- 
liams Place, fruit orchards; the Sulam 
Ranch, young orchard; the Upper 
Dump Place, vineyard and orchard ; the 
Sheep Ranch; the East Field Ranch, 
grain and orchard; the Manzanita Ranch, 
grain; the Dairy Ranch; the Drake 
Ranch, grain and fruit; the Bee Ranch, 
apiary ; the Nursery ; the Adobe Ranch, 
grain and alfalfa; the River Ranch, stock, 
hay, and pasture; the Hennery; the 
Turkey Ranch ; the Mill, flour and feed ; 
the Cannery and Packing-house; Vine- 
gar Factory; the Meat Market; and the 
Mansion Grounds, flower gardens, deer 
park, fruit orchards, and ornamental 
grounds. This year the amount of land 
devoted to wheat is 6,500 acres; barley, 
1,000 acres. The average yield of wheat 
is thirty-seven bushels per acre, but 500 
acres adjoining Linda Creek last year 
produced about forty-five bushels per 
acre ; barley averages forty-eight bushels 
per acre; hay varies from two to three 
and a half tons, according to season. 
Alfalfa, without irrigation, will yield four 
crops, but the land is used for pasture 
after one crop is cut. Experience has 
shown that everything in the way of 
commercial fruits will grow without irri- 

gation. 

products grown successfully in 
other parts of the State can be raised 
with equal profit on Rancho Chico. The 
average number of persons employed on 
this estate is about eighty ; during har- 
vesting and the fruit season the number 
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averages 500. The payroll runs up to 
$60,000 per year, and the volume of 
business transacted in all the depart- 
ments to $750,000. 


Another of Chico’s prominent pioneer 
citizens, of which there are many, is 
General James W. B. Montgomery, who 
crossed the plains to settle in the Sacra- 
mento Valley in 1857. His party brought 
with them some 600 head of cattle, and 
ever since the General has done much 
to keep up Butte’s reputation as a pro- 
ducer of fine sheep and cattle. His place 
of six hundred acres is near the town 
and well repays a visit. General Mont- 
gomery ably commanded the Fifth Brig- 
ade N. G. C. until it lost its separate or- 
ganization in the changes made by the 
last Legislature. 

Perhaps a generalization may be here 
introduced as to the California Pioneer, 
a prominent element of such mining 
counties as Butte. In the large cities he 
is not seen at his best. The city Pioneer 
belongs generally to one of two classes, 
the successful or the unsuccessful man. 
The first is apt to have been hardened 
by the acquisition of wealth,—a process 
helped by the appeals of the second 
class,— and at any rate by much contact 
with men of other kinds has lost the dis- 
tinctive Pioneer spirit in something more 
cosmopolitan. The second is apt to have 
degenerated into making the fact of his 
being a Pioneer a sort of capital in his 
demand, even though a tacit one, for a 
consideration not won by his intrinsic 
qualities, and has lost the sturdy self- 
reliance that was a marked characteris- 
tic of the splendid immigration of early 
days. But throughout the length and 
breadth of the State in the country places 
and smaller cities, especially in the min- 
ing districts, are many old Californians 
who retain in full vigor the characteristics 
of the Argonaut of ’49. They are sturdy 
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old fellows, whose strength has never 
been wasted by excess; kind-hearted, 
as men are who have gone through times 
when mutual help was absolutely essen- 
tial; brave and broad-minded,— the best 
blood of our State today. 


We are loth to leave the beautiful 
town of Chico, tree-shaded, flower- 
strewn, surrounded by fair groves, lordly 
estates, and thriving farms,— how loth 
it is hard to explain to one who has never 
rambled in the beautiful Iron Cajion, 
driven on the banks of Chico Creek 
amid the beautiful grapevine-hung trees 
that give the name Vallombrosa to a part 
of it, or enjoyed the truly Californian 
hospitality of its generous and whole- 
souled people. 


On the 29th of November, when | was 
last there, the sun shone down resplend- 
ently upon the town of Oroville, upon 
the houses and the richly laden orange 
trees which surround them, upon the 
bright and many hued chrysanthemum 
beds and the endless display of roses 
blooming everywhere. 

On the balcony of the New United 
States Hotel were seated half a dozen 
Eastern people. Their conversation was 
about California, but it was localized and 
scarcely went beyond what could be seen 
in a walk about Oroville. 

‘*Ah!’’ said the eldest of the party, a 
man of sixty perhaps, ‘‘! said in my 
haste, like David, not all men, but all 
Californians are liars. Now | want to 
take it all back. This sunshine in No- 
vember, these gardens where you can 
pluck oranges and rosebuds at the same 
time, are causing me to entertain feelings 
of disloyalty towards my native city of 
Boston.’’ 

The remarks of this Bostonian set me 
to thinking how strange it is, that this, 
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the fairest land beneath the sun, should 
be comparatively so sparsely populated. 

Here are to be found all the features 
which enter into the make up of the most 
charming landscape. Table Mountain, 
the Feather River with its tributary 
streams, a luxuriant vegetation, stately 
trees, in endless variety, an unsurpassed 
climate, the clearest of skies, and a soil 
of the most productive character, unite in 
forming such a combination of attractions 
as but few parts of the world can show. 
Instead of 2,000, Oroville should have 
50,000 inhabitants, and many of them 
should be people of wealth, retired from 
active business, and ready to enjoy them- 
selves. 

As Oroville is the county seat of Butte 
County, it has a number of prominent 
public buildings, and many of the private 
residences are fine structures. The Cal- 
fornia Northern railroad connects it with 
Marysville, twenty-eight miles distant, 
and stage, telegraph, and telephone lines 
afford communication with the world. 
There are gas, electric, and water 
works. It is only seventy miles to Sac- 
ramento, the State Capital, and but a few 
hours to San Francisco, one hundred and 
fifty miles distant. Owing to its location, 
Oroville has become a distributing point 
for alarge mining and agricultural district 
and the business transacted by its mer- 
chants is of very considerable volume. 

As an example of the stuff of which 
the prominent citizens of Oroville are 
made we choose Hon. A. F. Jones, law- 
yer, statesman, and business man. He 
was born in Colusa County, California, 
in 1858. As a Native Son, and Past 
Grand President of the Order of Native 
Sons of the Golden West he has given 
good practical evidence of his loyalty to 
the State of his birth and the country 
where he resides. His education was 
begun in the public schools and com- 
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pleted at Yale College, where he gradu- 
ated in 1879, with the Degree of LL. B. 
Returning from College he _ practised 
his profession and in 1886, was elected 
to the Senate, holding the position until 
1890 and acting as Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee in 1888. He was 
elected District Attorney in 1892, and 
served in that capacity until 1894. While 
in the Senate Major Jones took great 
interest in the progress and development 
of Butte County. It was through his 
efforts that the bill was passed which 
secured the establishment of the Normal 
School at Chico. As a member of the 
Order of Odd Fellows, the following 
extract from a circular letter, issued by 
Chas. N. Fox, P. G. M., and bearing 
date, San Francisco, January 8th, 1895, 
needs no comment : — 


The board of Trmtstees, has re- 
solved to locate the Home amidst the orange 
groves of Thermalito, in the County of Butte; 
and has accepted the offer of Past Grand A. F 
Jones of Oroville Lodge, No. 59, and his as- 
sociates, Frank McLaughlin and E. W. Fogg, 
to make to the Order a free gift of the commo- 
dious and beautiful building, with a tract of 
about ‘eight acres of land, towards the endow- 
ment of a ‘‘Home for the aged and indigent 
Odd Fellows, their wives, widows, and orphans.”’ 


As a horticulturist the Major has a 
twenty-acre tract in the Thermalito 
Colony Company’s lands, which he has 
had set out one half in olives and one 


half in orauge trees. He is also Presi- 
dent of the Company. 

During the last ten years, the value of 
the surrounding lands for the produc- 
tion of citrus fruits, olives, etc., has 
been thoroughly demonstrated and 
a number of large orchards have 
been planted, some of which are al- 
ready in full bearing. As the orange 
ripens much earlier here than in the 
southern part of the State, shipments be- 
gin early in November. One colony 
alone has this season shipped fifty car- 
loads. 

Visitors to any of our Citrus Fairs 
where all California has been represented 
will distinctly remember the prominence 
among the best exhibits of the orange 
colonies of Butte County. Thermalito 
Colony, just across the Feather River 
from Oroville, and Palermo Colony, a 
few miles south, are two of the oldest, 
largest, and most successful orange dis- 
tricts in California, and single-handed 
would go far toward making good all the 
claims that have been made for ‘‘ the 
Northern Citrus Belt.’’ It is a fact that 
both Florida and Southern California 
have had their industry badly hurt by 
cold waves that have nipped extensive 
districts since Butte County has had any 
trouble from frost. The ‘‘ thermal belt,’’ 
as it is well called, of the Sierra foothills 
has an almost ideal climate for the growth 
of the whole range of citrus fruits. 

S. G. Wilson. 
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THE MECHOOPDAS, 


OR RANCHO CHICO INDIANS. 


*HE Mechoopdas, like all Cali- 
fornia Indians, with scarcely 
an exception, took 
their name from their 
village, — for there 
are no tribal names 
or relations in Cali- 
fornia in the usual acceptation of that 
term. Each village has its own chief, and 
chief and village are perfectly independent 
of every other village and chief, the only 
suggestion of tribal {relations being that 
certain sections of country spoke the 
same or nearly the same language. The 
tongue of the Mechoopdas was that 
spoken by the Indians on the Sacramento 
River from the American River on the 
south to Chico Creek on the north, a 
distance of nearly one hundred miles. 
The language of the Indians along both 
margins of the Sacramento River was 
the same, extending westward into the 
Coast Range Mountains. It may be said 
that for every one hundred miles or less 
a different language prevailed. The 
names of some of the villages have be- 
come historic in our State, by giving 
names to rivers, as the Magkelumne, 
Tuolumne, Cosumne, to some towns, as 
Colusa, and to Shasta. 7 
Indian names are generally expressive 
and euphonious, but usually carelessly 
or ignorantly pronounced by early white 
settlers. For instance, the Indians on 


Butte Creek call their village Nemsawin, 
corrupted into Nimshew; another, Sul- 
amsawin, into Sulamshew; Kensawin, . 
into Kimshew,— sawin meaning stream. 
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In this spirit of liberty the term ‘‘ Dig- 
ger’’ has been imposed upon all Califor- 
nia Indians,— including the Mechoopdas, 
—a name odious to the Indians and 
senseless. My husband says that when 
he came to California, in 1841, the name 
was unknown, nor did he hear it among 
the trappers whom he met in the Rocky 
Mountains; nor until some years later, 
when a class of low white men, who 
were in the habit of shooting Indians for 
any trifling cause, began to use it con- ~ 
temptuously for Californian and all other 
Indians. His inquiries at the time con- 
vinced him that it was a term of reproach 
used by the enemies of certain tribes, or 
branches of tribes, who lived in the Rocky 
Mountains and subsisted largely on roots, 
especially the camas root, and by a low 
class of white men who took their cue 
from these enemies. In this opinion he 
is supported by reliable ethnologists of 
the United States Geological Survey, 
among them Professor Henshaw, who has 
furnished me with the following :— 


“‘ Digger,’”’ said by Powell to be the English 
translation of U-ai-Uu-iut, the name of a small 
tribe near St. George, southwest Utah, which 
early became known to the California immi- 
grants. It was the only Pai-Ute tribe practising 
agriculture, hence the original significance of the 
term “* Digger.”’ It seems more probable, how- 
ever, that the term is merely a corruption of 
“dika ” or *‘ tika,” the terminal syllable of all 
band or tribal names among the Shoshoni. In 
time the name was applied to every tribe known 
to use roots extensively for food, and hence to be 
diggers. It thus included very many of the tribes 
of California, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and 
Arizona, tribes speaking widely different lan- 
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guages and embracing anumberof distinct linguis- 
tic stocks. As the root eaters or root diggers were 
supposed to represent a low type of Indians, the 
term ‘‘ Digger ’”’ speedily became one of oppro- 
brium and a synonym of all that is low and de- 
graded. The name is devoid of significance as 
a tribal name, and should never be used. 


Yet the name has become so identified 
with the Indians of California particu- 
larly, as to have become incorporated by 
the publishers in an article of my own 
on the Mechoopdas for their identifica- 
tion. 

My husband thus describes the Me- 
choopdas, as seen by him in 1847:— 


When I came to survey this and other ranchos 
in this part of California, the Indians were 
almost as wild as deer. and wholly unclad, save 
that the women always wore a skirt-like cover- 
ing divided at the side, made of tulé, a kind of 
rush, which was fastened to a belt or to handles 
thrust under the belt. I have never seen a 
woman, no matter how untidy or degraded, not 
thus clothed. When | began surveying, not 
having enough white men, | had to use Indians. 
In clearing away brush and brambles it became 
necessary to furnish them something in the way 
Of clothing, including shoes, pantaloons, and 
shirts, which were often removed by them as 
soon as the work was done, and carried home to 
their village in their hands, to be brought back 
in the morning and worn while at work. And 
for many years afterward in stormy weather 
they took off their shoes, wearing them only 
while at work under shelter, as in mill or barn. 
But they soon learned to wear the clothes day 
and night until worn out. Atthe same time they 
became quite skillful in the use of soap and water 
in cleansing cotton garments. Men and women 
became expert in converting cotton goods into 
garments. It was a wonder to me how soon 
the women would have dresses after receiving 
a piece of calico. Goods distributed Saturday 
night would be made by Monday morning into 
pantaloons and shirts in really creditable imita- 
tion of ours. 


My introduction to the Mechoopdas 
was on a May morning in 1868, when 
my husband escorted me through their 
village and over their dome-shaped house- 
tops, on which were seated groups of 
women, in aboriginal fashion, enjoying 
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the delicious spring morning. As we 
passed from one to another, friendly 
smiles and nods greeted us, while the 
chief, Tulamian was his name, slowly 
ejaculated in guttural tones, ‘‘ Hin-o-pe 
muhale, Hin-o-pe mubale’’—good woman, 
good woman. 

This village at this time was about one 
hundred yards from the mansion, whither 
it had been removed by my husband for 
the better protection of the Indians from 
the lawless white element ever incident 
to new settlements. Originally it was 
adjacent to Rancho Chico. This village 
and its inhabitants fascinated me. The 
houses were principally earthen, the few 
frame ones being the result of my hus- 
band’s persistent efforts to civilize them. 
The earthen ones were made by excavat- 
ing the earth in circular form, and roofing 
it with a dome supported by saplings 
bound together and thatched with straw 
and grass and the excavated earth. A 
circular opening in the center of the dome 
served as chimney, ventilator, and door ; 
a ladder of saplings, for stairs; a fagot 
fire, for cooking and heating. This dwel- 
ling served for all household purposes. I 
have seen comfortable bunks of saplings 
encircling the room. 

The village was beautifully situated on 
Chico Creek, a lovely dashing mountain 
stream, in which the trout still linger, 
embowered with wild grape vines, syca- 
more, alders, and great oaks, whose gen- 
erous. branches spanned the stream. 
Many a night have | listened to peals of 
laughter as these dusky children of the 
forest plunged from the precipitous bank 
into its waters and splashed about by the 
hour ; and have watched the women, as 
many hours more, gathered in groups 
along the bank on the lovely slope a little 
eastward, preparing their cuisine for a 
great feast or ‘‘ Big Time.’’ Here and 
there lazily curled the smoke from fagot 
fires on which smooth stones were heat- 
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ing wherewith to cook acorn soup and 
bread, and other luxuries. Shallow cir- 
cular depressions, some two feet in diam- 
eter, were made in the sand for washing 
the acorn meal, to remove the bitter, as- 
tringent properties. The acorns after 
being dried were pulverized in stone mor- 
tars of rude construction with stone pes- 
tles, and put into these shallow cavities. 
Water was then repeatedly poured on till 
the bitterness was gone. Then with the 
finger the dough was marked into squares, 
lifted by one hand, and the adhering sand 
removed by a dexterous application of 
water with theother. It was then trans- 
ferred to the heated stones on which fresh 
grass or leaves were hastily laid to re- 
ceive it. Then another handful of grass 
on top of the dough, and hot stones upon 
that, until it was baked. My husband 
says they also made the dough into balls 
and put it into holes in the ground, pre- 
viously heated, and added heated stones 
on top. The meal not made into bread 
was diluted with water and boiled into 
soup in large water-proof baskets of beau- 
tiful shape and ornamentation, made of 
grass roots, wild smilax, and certain 
shrubs. The stones were lifted from the 
fire with two long pointed sticks, dipped 
into a basket of water to remove the 
ashes, then dropped into the soup and on 
cooling returned to the fire. This was 
repeated until the soup was thoroughly 
boiled, bubbling likeamud geyser. The 
very aged still adhere to some of the old 
customs. 

Another source of wonderment and 
pleasure was to watch the women thread- 
ing their way along, single file, bare- 
footed, dressed in simple calico dresses, a 
kerchief on head, tied under chin. They 
moved along in a little gliding trot almost 
as if borne along by the breeze, so unlike 
the angular movements of civilization, 
and due doubtless in part to the elasticity 
of the bare untrammeled foot. They 
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often bore upon their shoulders immense 
baskets supported by a band around the 
forehead, and filled with fagots or larger 
wood gleaned from the forest, a most ap- 
proved ‘‘ bang ’’ serving as cushion for 
protection from the strap. The weight 
of these burdens is astonishing. The 
women at this time were the burden 
bearers, and also sewed sacks in my hus- 
band’s flouring mill, gathered garden 
seeds and small fruits, and gleaned for 
themselves in the harvest field, said 
gleaning commanding best price for seed 
wheat on account of its purity. 

When a death occurred or was expected, 
the wailing was terrific, continuing from 
the time of death until burial, rising and 
falling as the exhausted ones withdrew 
and new voices were added. Even after 
the village had been removed nearly a 
mile, the pitiful wailing could still be 
heard all night. No change was made in 
the mourner’s toilet until after the de- 
ceased’s burial, when the hair, which, in 
the case of the women, had been filled 
with ashes during the mourning, was cut 
short and they went into retirement, to 
mourn until its usual length was restored. 
There were many interesting customs in 
connection with their burial and mourn- 
ing which space forbids recording. 

It was not until January, 1875, that my 
desire was accomplished to provide reli- 
gious and educational privileges for this 
people, the children fleeing like deer if 
spoken to, and the women barricading by 
a friendly smile and persistent silence alk 
approach to intercourse. 

The thought being given me at this 
time of an industrial school through which 
they could become possessed of garments 
by the making thereof, | was enabled to 
secure their attendance by displaying the 
goods and by gestures and words signify- 
ing that they were theirs if they and their 
children would attend. The result was 
most satisfactory. The women, who had 
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done but the coarsest sewing, became al- 
most as expert with the needle as a 
French seamstress. Even little girls made 
complete dresses. English was spoken 
only by the men, hence women and chil- 
dren had to be taught, pictures proving 
the most efficacious mode. The school 
was composed of women to the age of 
forty and boys and girls from six years 
and upward, all of whom were taught the 
rudiments of education. The rapidity 
with which these middle-aged women 
207 


learned to sew, read, and sing, was sur- 
pristng, yet no conversation in English 
was indulged in by women or children for 
years after it was perfectly understood, 
unless forced from them. They chatted 
merrily in their own language, and the 
children often perpetrated innocent jokes 
upon me to the merriment of the rest; as 
for instance, calling me mother in “ In- 
dian ’’ as they presented their work for 
inspection. Noone not possessed of their 
confidence has an idea of their sense of 
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fun. Their native language is now liter- 
ally fading out—the children speaking 
English entirely. 

In course of time a most touching and 
irresistible appeal was made for a church 
of their own, and it resulted in a humble 
structure, located in their village. This 
soon proved too small, and a larger one 
was built in our grounds that they might 
enjoy the benefit of a lovely walnut 
grove. Of this church it has been my 
privilege to be pastor. Lastspring it was 
deemed advisable to remove it to the vil- 
lage grounds and enlarge it with a tower 
and belfry (the upper room for the use of 
the Band). This so delighted the Indians 
that they asked to be allowed to buy a 
a new and larger bell as more worthy the 
more pretentious building. The bell was 
bought and they also built an organ loft 
of most creditable appearance. 

After some nine or ten years my fail- 
ing health obliged the disbanding of the 
Industrial School, whereupon the Occi- 
dental Board of The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society assumed responsibil- 
ity of a day school for about four years. 
On the discontinuance of this the children 
became pupils of the public schools, and 
later two entered the Training Depart- 
ment of the Chico State Normal School. 

For a dozen or so years the Indians have 
had a brass band, at one time paying 
twelve dollars a week for instruction. 

This year they decided on their first 
celebration of the Fourth of July, the 
thought and program wholly their own. 
An unexpected drenching rain on the 
Fourth disbanded their forming proces- 
Sion, adjourning it to the 5th. Not that 


rain has terrors for the Indian, but the 
red, white, and blue, were melting into 
disreputable disorder on banners, dresses, 
and decorations, a condition of affairs not 
in harmony with Indian dignity. 

On going to the village the next morn- 
ing to see the Goddess of Liberty en- 
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throned and the parade start, what was 
my surprise to see, already there, citizens 
of Chico in carriages, on bicycles, and 
on foot, intent on the same errand, trans- 
forming Indian avenue into a gay espla- 
nade. 

The procession was ready to start. 
Where was the Goddess! I found her, 
—a maiden of but thirteen years,—stand- 
ing in her doorway dressed in white, a 
starry crown upon her head, a red, white, 
and blue sash draped from shoulder to 
side, a wand with patriotic streamers in 
her hand. 

‘‘Why are you not in your place, Mag- 
gie ?’’ | asked. 

** Are ail the people in the wagon ?”’ 
she quietly inquired. : 

Yes, come.”’ 

‘*] am waiting to be taken,’’ she re- 
plied with modest dignity. 

Just then her father, the Chief in mar- 
shal’s garb, arrived and the maiden Mag- 
gie stepped off with a grace, dignity, 
and maturity of manner bewildering 
to me. 

A high throne had been built in the 
wagon, to which Maggie was conducted, 
women, children, and flowers, in profu- 
sion at her feet. Other wagons followed 
laden with Indians, resident and visiting. 
The brass band, and the marshals on 
horseback, presented a picture never to 
be forgotten. These very marshals were 
little unclad savages when my husband 
first saw them,—now decorated with silk 
sashes sent to them by prominent gentle- 
men of Chico with request that they wear 
them, which they did with the grace of 
cavaliers, for Indians are as graceful and 
as much at home on a horse as Span- 
iards. 

The parade was to have extended mere- 
ly to our home for purpose of serenade, 
and then return to the grove for patriotic 
exercises, but an earnest solicitation from 
responsible parties overcame their mod- 
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esty and extended it into Chico. And 
what a generous welcome was theirs! 

‘‘ This is worth a lifetime of work,’’ | 
exclaimed, as the beautiful parade and 
inspiring music passed to town, followed 
from the Indian village by ladies and gen- 
tlemen, whose merry nods and smiles an- 
nounced that they were not ashamed to 
confess to enjoyment of the scene. 

So like a phantom it seemed, disclosing 
itself among the trees, the gay colors and 
dusky skins, lovely Maggie’s pure face, 
the glint of cymbals and horns, and the 
prance of horses, that my husband ex- 
claimed after it had passed : — 

‘*] have not half seen it! 
feel | have seen it all! ”’ 

‘*NorI,’’ replied, and in a twinkle the 
disappearing host was hailed and gracious- 
ly returned, passing round and round un- 
til proven a blessed reality. 

The Indians had prepared extensive 
seating capacity in the grove near their 
village for their white friends, and were 
not disappointed, many of the best and 
most intelligent of Chico’s citizens doing 
them honor. 

Nearly an hour intervened before the 
commencement of exercises. Where was 
the Goddess! All present buther! In- 
vestigation disclosed Maggie still seated 
on her throne, embowered in trees,—at- 
tendants, horses, all gone! 

‘‘Why, Maggie, what are you doing 
here? Why do you not come down? ”’ 

‘1 am waiting to be taken down,”’ she 
patiently replied. 

Presently her uncle approached, con- 
ducted her from her pinnacle to the grand 
stand, and seated her by her father. This 
Stand was sacred to the band, marshals, 
and orators only, the children, excepting 
Maggie, being allowed thereon only 
while performing their part of program. 
When it became Maggie’s duty to unite 
with the children in song she removed 
her-crown, placed it by her father’s side, 
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and stepped forward to lead the glad song 
of the little ones ; but though her seat was 
resumed her crown was not. 

‘* Tell Maggie to put her crown on, it is 
so becoming,’’ said a lady to me. 

‘* Maggie knows what she is doing,”’ I 
replied, her delicacy and wisdom having 
humbled me to the position of learner, 
rather than teacher. Maggie had said to 
Miss Florence, my associate in this work 
since 1887, and devoted to it, that she 
thought it improper for her to sing with 
the children if Goddess of Liberty. These 
scruples Miss Florence overcame, but 
Maggie’s sense of fitness led her to re- 
move her crown. 

The program consisted of praver, music 
by band, hymns, patriotic songs, recita- 
tions by the children, reading of Declara- 
tion of Independence, and an oration by 
Mr. Dick Phillips, one of the middle-aged 
men, in which were words worthy the 
consideration of the thoughtful. An ex- 
tract is the following: 
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Be men of principle ; be honorable ; be honest. 
Will my looks be before my honorable heart? If 
1 was pretty as you are, ladies ; if 1 was pretty as 
the sun; if I was the color of the tree; if | was 
the color of the dirt; as long as 1 have good prin- 
ciples and good feeling, every man equal on the 
globe. That is the thing, my dear brothers and 
sisters. 

That is why | am here today to decorate this 
place, to give up my hard feelings. ! laid my 
bow down today. | laid my weapons down to- 
day. | will shake hands with you today so that 
we can come together under the United States 
flag. 
His Son (Christ) made us all one and free man, 
and we must respect the people of the United 
States. Now if I say, ‘‘What are we going to 
do?’”’ They say, “‘ Far back,—we are so far back. 
What are we going to do? What is going to 
happen to us? White man got us all. The 
white man got his arm around us. He might 
squeeze us in two any time.’’ Hold on, hold 
on, we are not dead yet. Do right by the people 
of each color. If you make trouble with any one, 
shake hands with every one. 

Then give us liberty of having schools —the 
white man’s government. Give me my educa- 
tion and | will be with you. Give me the privi- 
leges you give other colors, and put me along- 
side of you. What kind of man willl be if you 
come alongside of me? Are you ashamed of me? 
| am sure | am not ashamed of you. 

In 1850 to 1865 | was in Petaluma. | remem- 
ber when Abraham Lincoln was killed. | remem- 
ber the white man say, ‘“‘Great man dead.” | 
do not know. He was a white man; he wasa 
good man. He was a man that we remember. 
He had a feeling for everybody. That is more 
than the colored man say. [He did not mean 
negro. | 

Now all the people on this ground | will thank 
you for this great day we decorate. 

We had a fine time today, my dear brothers 
and sisters. 


All day a wonderful exhibit of Indian 
curios was displayed in the Chapel, in- 
cluding fine bear skins and other furs, 
varieties of food, wearing apparel, useful 
and ornamental, some so sacred as to 
have to be concealed from Indian women’s 
eyes. 
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‘‘We know these robes are only of 
feathers,’’ said the guide, ‘‘ but you can’t 
convince the old women that if they 
should look upon them they would not 
see ghosts. They were taught it long 
ago. It is man’s way of trying to appear 
superior. Just like men !’’ he added, with 
a merry twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘ so we have 
to hide them when the old women come 

But the mew women smiled amiably 
upon the terrific masks, and long robes of 
curious workmanship, bristling with 
feathers hung to the end of feathers, cov- 
erings for the whole body, head and 
all. 

The systematic arrangement of this 
grand display, and the explanation of it, 
was remarkable. A foot race with a sil- 
ver watch from a Chico jeweler for prize, 
closed the day’s sport. As the sun set 
in magnificent splendor, Mrs. Amelia S. 
Quinton, who had come to be our guest 
for the occasion, pronounced the closing 
scene one worthy the day. 

At night an Indian dance was given in 
the Sweat House. ‘‘ To show the old 
and the new, and the new is better,’’ 
added one of the men. 

| should like to, but must not now, tell 
of Christmas, with its Chapel decora- 
tions, and loads of gifts from white friends 
to Indian men, women, and children, and 
the many dainty little Indian baskets 
from the Indians to their white friends, 
and the wonderful cane of hand-woven 
horse hair,—sorrel, black, and white,— 
from the Chief to my husband; and the 
grand program of prayer, hymns, Scrip- 
ture, songs, recitations,—closing witha 
little episode of ventriloquism and leger- 
dermain by one of the younger Indians, 
‘For all like to laugh, old and young,’’ 
he explained. 

A. K. Bidwell. 
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ae A FIGHT WITH A GRIZZLY. 


EAR the close of asultry 
August day in 1863, the 
™ wagon train to which I 
was attached went into 


plains, ‘‘ made corral,’’ on the 
~ bank of a small stream in the 
Black Hills about ninety miles west of 
Fort Laramie. We were engaged in 
hauling government freight to Fort Doug- 
las in Utah, and ours was one of the last 
trains of the season that left Leaven- 
worth for any point west of Denver. 
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The weather had been unusually hot 
and dry. The streams, running in 
greatly diminished volume, were strongly 
impregnated with alkali, and scanty 
herbage left by the preceding trains in 
the vicinity of the customary camping 
places had become so dead and tasteless 
that our patient cattle, who for more 
than six weeks had been toiling along 
the old emigrant trail in the valley of the 
Platte, began to show alarming symptoms 
of exhaustion. Not infrequently one of 
them would drop dying in the yoke with 
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the dark purple blood gushing from his 
mouth and nostrils. | 

The great herds of buffalo, which a 
few weeks previous had swarmed “in 
miles and in millions’’ along the Platte 
and Republican, had moved north to the 
valley of the Yellowstone, leaving here 
and there a few stragglers, usually old 
bucks who were perhaps too surly or 
pugnacious to dwell harmoniously with 
their fellows. The dreary, silent aspect 
of the yellow plains had so palled upon 
our senses that all looked forward with 
pleasant anticipations as we approached 
the mountains and drove, on the evening 
in question, down into a charming little 
meadow on the banks of the La Bonte, 
where a luxuriant growth of grass, pure 
water, and an abundance of wood, fur- 
nished all the requisites for an ideal 
camp. 

Willow thickets interspersed with cot- 
tonwood trees and broken at intervals 
by the grassy slopes of low hills skirted 
the banks of the stream, and we soon 
had a roaring wood fire that contrasted 
agreeably with our usual smudge of buf- 
falo chips. : 

So enjoyable was the situation that no 
one sought his blankets before ten o’clock, 
and most of us were still gathered about 
the fire when a low rumble like distant 
thunder coming from the direction of the 
herd attracted our attention. To most 
of us the noise was inexplicable, but to 
the elders it heralded the dreaded stam- 
pede, a phenomenon of frontier life from 
which we had fortunately as yet been 
exempt. 

The wagon master and his aid sprang 
for their horses with profane expressions 
of lively wonder as to the cause that 
could stampede a band of old broken 
down work oxen, but before they could 
get into the saddle one of the night 
herders came running in. 

Briefly told, his story was that while 
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watching on the side of the herd nearest 
the stream, he had observed what he 
supposed to be one of the steers coming 
up from the water, but on his endeavor- 
ing to round it up with the herd the ani- 
mal had, with a loud ‘‘ Woof,’’ plunged 
back down the bank and at the same 
time the cattle with equal speed had dis- 
appeared in the opposite direction. 

A few moments later the wagon mas- 
ter and four men rode off into the dark- 
ness to seek the lost cattle, and the rest 
of us turned in for the night. 

The next morning, neither men nor 
cattle having returned, we went down to 
investigate, and in the sand near the 
stream found the tracks of an enormous 
bear around the carcass of a partially 
devoured steer left by one of the earlier 
trains. 

Here was the opportunity of which | 
had long dreamed. Born in a little New 
England town whose wilds contained no- 
thing more formidable than a fox, I had 
found in the stories of hunting adven- 
tures in the far West a source of endless 
delight, until the desire to emulate such 
exploits overcame every other consider- - 
ation, and taking the cars to Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,— then the extreme west- 
ern limit of railroad travel,—I1 bought a 
horse, blankets, and a few other indis- 
pensable articles, and rode out to the 
West in search of adventure. By the 
time | had reached Fort Kearney, how- 
ever, | began to be dimly conscious of 
the quixotic nature of the enterprise. The 
idea of penetrating a section overrun by 
hostile Indians, alone, without experi- 
ence or even a pack animal, somehow 
did not seem as inviting as formerly, and 
when the last belated train of Irvin and 
Jackman rolled into the Fort | managed 
by smooth talking and a display of rather 
good rifle shooting to engage myself ata 
nominal salary as a hunter. 

Game was plenty, and by great in- 
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dustry I made a fairly good record not- 
withstanding my lack of experience, but 
riding up to a buffalo and filling him with 
lead was too much like murdering a 
beeve, and the chase of the alert and 
fleet-footed antelope, while more satis- 
factory, was entirely destitute of the 
element of danger essential to the ex- 
citement I craved. I longed to reach the 
mountains, the giant Rockies, where the 
bear, panther, and élk, would furnish ma- 
terial worthy of my steel. 

And here | was, not yet two months 
away from home, standing almost in the 
presence of Ursus ferox. A bear, into 
whose foot-print | could place both of my 
own and still have a small margin around 
the toes, came very near meeting the 
most exacting requirements. I hurriedly 
returned to the wagons, from which I sal- 
lied forth a few moments later in company 
with a strapping Missourian. Jones’s 
practical knowledge of grizzlies was ni/, 
but he proved to be an excellent tracker, 
and could follow the trail like a blood- 
hound. 

Both of us carried short forty-five cal- 
iber muzzle-loading rifles, breech loaders 
not having attained their present perfec- 
tion and the difficulty in procuring fixed 
ammunition preventing their general 
use in the far West. Jones carried a 
knife in his belt, and | an army revolver 
with the flap of the holster buttoned 
down over the handle, an advantage 
that all experienced bear hunters will 
appreciate. 

The banks of the stream were four 
or five feet high and the trail took down 
the margin of dry sand that lay between 
them and the water, until it reached the 
first thicket. There the bear had as- 
cended the bank and gone into the wil- 
lows. It was decided that one of us 
Should follow the tracks, and the other 
skirt the outer edge of the thicket. The 
first clump, which was perhaps a quarter 
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of a mile long by about one hundred 
yards wide, revealed nothing, and at its 
termination, the bear had again descended 
to the bed of the stream. 

This was repeated for nearly three 
miles, the bear never failing to enter 
every thicket and taking to the creek 
bed at its end. Finally we came to one 
larger and denser than any of the others, 
—all of them were practically impene- 
trable except by paths, generally parallel 
to the stream, made by wild animals,— 
and this thicket appeared so formidable 
that we decided to go round it and take 
up the trail at its lower end, but we 
found no bear tracks and after a careful 
search Jones declared that bruin was 
somewhere in the thicket. 

Evidently Jones was getting excited, 
he proposed going back, stating that from 
what little he knew about grizzlies it was 
always safer to take the back track when 
they become too fresh, a stage he was 
sure we had already reached. But to 
this I quickly demurred ; for | could re- 
member of reading of no bear hunt where 
such a course had been productive of 
brilliant results. It was decided that we 
should enter the thicket by two paths 
about thirty yards apart, keep as nearly 
abreast as possible, and if either encoun- 
tered the bear, he was to give a low 
whistle, when the other was to join him 
and a combined attack be made. The 
plan was admirable, having but one de- 
fect, we omitted to take the bear into 
our confidence. 

The path by which I entered was like 
the mouth of acave, the branches interla- 
cing like an arch about four feet from the 
ground, which compelled me to get down 
nearly to my hands and knees. Every 
square inch of its floor, which was of 
loose sand, was covered with the tracks 
of bear, deer, and other wild animals. 
Slowly and as silently as possible | 
worked my way along, the muzzle of my 
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cocked rifle projecting before me, my fin- 
ger upon its trigger. In my firm belief 
anything like a surprise was impossible. 
| could not see a yard either to the right 
or left, and did not try to, but the trail 
ahead was visible for a few yards, and 
there my whole attention was directed. 
Every moment | expected to see the bear 
standing motionless in it, something like 
the stuffed ones | had seen in the mu- 
seums. Off to my right | heard a twig 
snap now and then, indicating Jones’s 
position, but no other sound fell upon my 
ears until | was near the center of the 
thicket, when a smell, different from any- 
thing | had before noticed, attracted my 
attention. I wondered what it was, but 
don’t think I had time to connect it with 
the bear,—when with a roar and crash 
the brush within two feet of my right 
side parted, and old Ephraim, standing 
upon his hind legs, his head towering far 
above my own, his white teeth displayed 
and little black eyes glittering with rage, 
burst upon my astonished vision. He 
was too near for me to shoot, for I could 
have grasped the long hair that covered 
his breast without stirring in my tracks, 
—neither was there time to do it, for so 
sudden was the onslaught that I had 
barely time to escape a blow as | turned 
to face him. It caught my right arm, 
each claw tearing a ribbon from the 
sleeve of my hickory shirt, and drawing 
blood from elbow to wrist. Quick as 
thought he threw himself upon me. |! 
tripped in the tangle of willows, and fell 
flat upon my back, where I feebly tried 
to keep him off with my feet ; but push- 
ing these quickly aside, he struck at my 
face, which seemed to be the objective 
point of his attack. As 1 was holding my 
rifle between us, his forearm struck it, 
driving the muzzle to the earth, and 
glancing on the deflected barrel, spent its 
force in the sand. 

Enraged at his failure, he seized the 
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gun in his teeth, crushing the stock until 
stopped by the steel ramrod, and break- 
ing off long splinters from the sides. 

Here was my first opportunity to take 
any hand in the affair, and I sought to 
improve it by drawing my revolver. But 
it lay buried in the sand beneath my left 
hip, with the flap of the holster still care- 
fully buttoned down, and the bear press- 
ing me over it. Holding to the gun with 
one hand, | reached for the pistol with the 
other, but he saw the movement, and 
dropping the gun, seized me by the thigh. 
I felt his teeth enter the flesh as one 
puts his finger into dough, and although 
there was no pain attending it, 1 knew he 
was in a position to tear out five or six 
pounds of flesh. Rising to a sitting posi- 
tion, | struck him on the nose with the 
gun harrel. The blow was not a heavy 
one, my position rendered that impossi- 
ble, but it must have hurt him, for he 
let go, drew back, and turned from me as 
a hog will sometimes do under like cir- 
cumstances. For the first time | was 
able to get the muzzle of the rlfle against 
him, and | drew the trigger with the butt 
under my arm. I saw the hair burnt or 
blown from his side just back of the ribs 
by the discharge, saw him give two 
jumps in the direction in which he was 
heading when I fired, and then he was 
gone. 

The whole affair had passed like a 
flash, in less time perhaps than it takes 
to write one of these lines. I could not 
realize that I was free, and springing to 
my feet, drew my revolver, expecting 
his return every instant and prepared to 
sell my life as dearly as possible. My 
hat lay half buried in the sand, my tat- 
tered sleeves hung like fringes below my 
arms, the legs of my overalls had been 
torn entirely away, and the blood run- 
ning down in a stream from my thigh 
was bubbling over the top of my mocca- 
sin. 
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| listened, but could hear nothing ex- 
cept now and then a choking, gurgling 
sound in the direction taken by the bear, 
and as this soon ceased, and | found | 
was still unmolested, | began reloading 
my gun. While | was seating the bullet 
Jones made his appearance. He had 
heard the fracas, but being unable to 
reach me by the direct route, had re- 
traced his steps and followed my trail 
into the thicket. 

| was glad to see him. I had had all 
the excitement I cared for at the time, 
and was willing to haul off for repairs. 
So I requested Jones to take up the trail 
where | had left off and finish up the 
hunt. This he flatly refused to do, al- 
though he agreed to follow me as a close 
second. With this understanding we be- 
gan the search. Splashes of blood were 
visible here and there on the foliage. 
Every step was taken with great caution 
for a few rods, when by getting close to 
the ground we discovered a short distance 
ahead a mass of grayish brown hair, 
which we felt sure was the bear. Drop- 
ping to our knees, we both fired, but he 
gave no sign; and going up, we found 
him dead, my first shot having passed 
through the lungs and cut one of the ar- 
teries of the heart. 

The bear looked as big as a steer, and 
when we lifted the mighty forearms 
tipped with claws that projected four 
inches beyond the toes, | knew that had 
either of the blows he struck at my face 
reached me, it would have finished the 
fight. 

Although still losing much blood, I was 
curious to see the spot from whence this 
cyclone had sprung. We found it to be 
a hole scooped in the sand, in size and 
shape much like a buffalo wallow. Its 
edge was not two feet from the trail I had 
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followed, but the heavy foliage of the 
willows hid it entirely from view, and in 
this snug retreat he was probably tak- 
ing his daily siesta. 

But little remains. Tenderly Jones as- 
sisted me out of the thicket, and as | re- 
clined in the shade of a tree on the bank 
of the stream, he brought water in his 
hat to bathe my wounds and then band- 
aged them as best he could with strips of 
my overalls. Then after reloading my 
rifle, to enable me, as he said, to stand 
off any bears that still might be lurking 
in that vicinity, he started back to the 
wagons for help. In less than one hour 
he returned, mounted on a steady old 
mule, and reported that the men had got 
in with the cattle and some of them were 
on their way down with axes, chains, 
and a yoke of oxen, to get the bear to 
camp. Leaving him there,I rode back 
to the wagons, the motion of the mule 
meantime starting my wounds to bleed- 
ing until the bandages were soaked, and 
blood was dropping from my stirrup. 

At camp, | was more carefully bandaged 
with tobacco soaked in pain killer, the 
only medicinal agents the train could 
produce, and the next three weeks | 
spent in one of the wagons, where with 
ample time for reflection | decided that 
the few moments spent in the willow 
thicket had given my education in ursine 
lore a more elaborate finish than all the 
happy hours | had spent over the pages 
of Kit Carson and Grizzly Adams. 


Although more than thirty years have 
come and gone since the incident nar- 
rated occurred, | still carry the scars of 
the wounds inflicted by the first bear I 
ever saw ina wild state,-and still have 
the rifle with its stock splintered by his 
teeth. 

G. A. Hamilton. 
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BETWEEN THE LINES. 


[N LOVE? Ah, no, not 

Let ’s see, where was I reading ° 
Ah, yes,—“ My proffered love 
She cast aside unheeding.”’ 


The lines grow dim, my thoughts 
They are misleading ; 

But here,—‘“‘ My proffered love 
She cast aside unheeding.” 


Dear me, | read this line,— 

Pshaw, my eyes, tears bleeding ! 
_ For she, my proffered love 

Has cast aside unheeding. 


| Confound my sight!— there goes 

| A tear the page bestaining,— 
“While I, poor wretch 
Knew not the witch was feigning.” 


How ’s that ? —“‘is feigning ”"— 

She? My story’s heroine ? 

Let ’s see,—‘‘ When truth, if known, 
Her heart shy Cupid had his arrow in.” 


In love? Oh, no, not I,— 

Let ’s see, where was I reading ? 

O, drat the book! I ’Il haste to her, 
Perhaps my love lies bleeding. 


Edwin Wildman. 
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THE CALIFORNIA REPUBLIC.’ 


ONE are most of the 
early settlers, and 
there are compara- 
tively few people liv- 
ing at this time [1894] 
who know that such a 
thing as a California 
Republic ever existed. 

So very few, too, are those now living 

who endured the privations and dan- 

gers and enjoyed the successes of its 
people, that | think | may be pardoned 
for recording some of the incidents which 
led up to the raising of the original ‘‘ Bear 

Flag ’’ in Alta California in the month of 

June, 1846. | do this the more willingly 

because there are yet a few of the citi- 

zens of that Republic living in Tulare 

County (California), who may read and 

judge of the correctness of this statement. 

Among them are George W. Williams, A. 

Copeland, and C. Burnell. There are 

also a number of them at Napa and in 

other parts of the State. 
Prior to June, 1846, Alta California was 

a province or territory of the Republic of 

Mexico, and was in name governed by a 

Military Governor appointed by the home 

government. The only real government, 

however, before that time was that of the 

Catholic priests at the Missions of San 


! See also General Bidwell’s articles on this subject in the 
May, 1895. vumbcr. It may also be wellto quote from the 
letter that accompanied this contribution toCalifornia his- 
tory as told by the men that were chiefly concerned in 
making it. 

EDtTOR OF OVERLAND MONTALY: S1R:—I hand you 
herewith manuscript of an article prepared by my late 
father, Tipton Lindsey of Visalta, California. It treats 
as you will cbserve, of a very importint epoch in the early 
history of California. My father was an Argonaut of "49, a 
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Diego, San Gabriel, San Miguel, Santa 
Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Soledad, Santa 
Cruz, San José, and Dolores. Each head 
priest governed the Mission where he was 
stationed to suit himself, and in like man- 
ner alcaldes governed the several towns 
of Los Angeles, Monterey, San José, 
Yerba Buena, and Sonoma. The large 
rancheros, each having from fifty to a 
hundred peons, governed their own do- 
mains in the manner best suiting their 
several fancies. This was all done with 
little reference to the Mexican govern- 
ment, or to the Governors appointed by 
Mexico and sent here to look after its rev- 
enues. In fact, the military department 
of Alta California, for many years prior 
to 1846, was so poorly equipped that the 
fighting forces of two or three large 
ranchos, or as many Missions, could have 
successfuily resisted any force the Gov- 
ernor was able to bring against them. 
Prior to May, 1846,—chiefly in 1845,— 
a number of Americans had crossed the 
great unsettled region lying between the 
frontier settlements along the Mississippi 
River and the Pacific Ocean, a distance 
of two thousand miles of plains, deserts, 
and mountains, with here and there, per- 
haps three hundred to five hundred miles 
apart, a trader’s post or military camp. 


member of the California $ ociety of Pioneers, and a close 
student of everything pertaining tothe State. To the best 
of his knowledge no authentic account of the events 
treated of has ever appeared in print. He was at great 
pains to secure the corroborative statements of those hav- 
ing knowledge cf the facts, and at the suggestion of Mr. 
Williams, who is an uneducated person, prepared this pa- 
per in hope that it might be published. 
Yours Respectfully, 
K ATE LINDSEY FRASIER. 
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Among those Americans who had taken 
up their abode within the Mexican terri- 
tory of Alta California, and who took 
part in the stirring incidents that attended 
the rise of the new republic, | give the 
following : Captain Merritt, Doctor Sem- 
ple, John Sears, William Todd, Frank 
Sears, Granville Swift, Henry Ford, 
George W. Williams (called ‘* Babe”’ 
Williams), William Bradshaw, William 
Hargrave, Henry Fowler, Calvin Grif- 
fith, William Baldridge, Samuel Kelsey, 
Andrew Kelsey, Samuel Gibson, John 
Kelley, Thomas Cowey, ‘Thomas Fow- 
ler', William B. Ide, Mr. Cochran, Jesse 
Beasley, James Passmore, Badger Smith, 
J. Scott, William Scott, Captain John 
Grigsby, John Gibbs, William Elliott, 
Abner Elliott, Jack Ransford, John Gor- 
don, J. B. Chiles, Mr. Nash, John Hedge- 
path, and Alexander Copeland. 

Most of these people, at the time of 
which | write, were living in the country 
lying north of the Bay of San Francisco 
and west of the Sacramento River. 

In the month of February, 1846, Cap- 
tain J. C. Fremont, commanding a United 
States surveying party of about sixty 
men, arrived in Alta California without 
consent of the Mexican Government, and 
camped in the Gabilan Mountains (San 
Benito County). At that place a misun- 
derstanding arose as to the title of a horse. 
Captain Fremont defied the Mexicans, 
and much ill-feeling was created, not 
only against his party, but against all 
Americans in the territory. It became 
common talk among the natives that 
all Americans were to be driven out of 
the country. Capt. Fremont, entertain- 
ing doubt as to his ability, with sixty 
men, to hold his own against the whole 
Mexican military force of Alta California, 
moved his camp to the upper Sacramento 
Valley. 


'Mr. Lindsey's manscript states that Thomas Cowey 
and Thomas Fowler were murdered at the outset: but 
by whom and in what manner is not given. 
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Photo by Taber. 
GENERAL M. G. VALLEJO. 


Early in the following June Fremont 
was found by Lieutenant Gillespie, and 
George W. Williams and party, encamped 
on the American Fork of the Sacramento 
River, only a few miles from Sutter’s 
Fort. 

In the month of May, 1846, a small 
trading vessel sailed into the Bay of San 
Francisco and anchored opposite the town 
of Yerba Buena, then a straggling village 
of small houses and shanties, peopled by 
all nationalities to a populalion of nearly 
three hundred. A few persons landed 
from this vessel, and among them a 
young man who immediately inquired for 
the American residents of the town. He 
soon found George W. Williams, who 
was then, and had been since October, 
1845, in the employ of Mr. Leidesdorff, 
the principal merchant of the place. The 
young man introduced himself to Wil- 
liams as Lieutenant Gillespie, of the 
United States Army, on his way Car- 
rying dispatches to Captain Fremont. 

1 now introduce to my readers Mr. 
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George W. Williams (known as ‘‘ Babe’’ 
Williams), and permit him, as an eye- 
witness and active participant in the acts 
of the men who captured Alta California, 
to tell the story of the ** Republic of Cal- 
ifornia’’ and the original Bear Flag in his 
own way. 


MR. WILLIAMS’S NARRATIVE. 


My name is George W. Williams, but 
I have been generaliy known in Califor- 


GEORGE W. (‘‘ BABE’’) WILLIAMS. 


nia as ‘‘ Babe’’ Williams. Many persons 
with whom | have been acquainted for 
years have never known my correct 
given name. Icame to Alta California 
in 1845, and in October of that year en- 
tered the service of Mr. Leidesdorff, then 
doing business in Yerba Buena. Was 
then in my twenty-sixth year, six feet 
three inches tall, and weighed 208 
pounds,— in excellent health and accus- 
tomed to active outdoor work, having 
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crossed the plains and mountains from 
the State of Missouri in the summer of 
that year. I continued in the service of 
Mr. Leidesdorff up to May, 1846, when I 
met Lieutenant Gillespie, who said to 
me: 

‘‘This country is on the very eve of 
an insurrection, and the growing spite 
and hatred of the Mexicans will soon be 
turned loose agains the Americans resid- 
ing here, and unless they can put them- 
selves in a position of defense, they will 
in many cases be either killed outright, 
or imprisoned and starved without hope 
of a fairtrial.’’ Headded: ‘‘ Williams, 
you are an American and have no fam- 
ily ; it is your duty to go to the principab 
American settlements and warn our peo- 
ple of their danger.’’ 

The Lieutenant remained with me all 
night, and talked in so earnest a manner 
that by morning | was fully convinced 
the Americans then in the territory were 
in danger and should be warned. So, 
much against my inclination as well as 
against the wishes of my employer, | 
quit the service of Mr. Leidesdorff and 
started for Sonoma, the principal Ameri- 
can settlement north of the Bay. At the 
same time Lieutenant Gillespie started 
up the Sacramento River in search of 
Fremont. 

| found at and in the vicinity of Sono- 
ma about sixteen Americans, to whom ] 
related what Gillespie hadtold me. They 
were aware of the trouble Fremont had 
had with the Mexicans in the vicinity of 
Monterey, in February, and my informa- 
tion greatly increased their fear and dis- 
trust. 

| met more or less of the Americans 
every day, and we were asking each 
other what we ought to do and what 
could be done, without being able to 
agree upon any plan of action. After | 
had been at Sonoma several days, and 
while the excitement was at its highest, 
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there arrived in that vicinity a Mexican 
lieutenant with twenty-five armed men, 
gathering horses for the use of their 
army. This lieutenant (supposed to be 
one Arce) claimed to have been sent out 
by the Mexican Military Commandant of 
Alta California to gather horses for the 
use of the service. He simply demanded 
and received, or took, from each rancho 
all the saddle-horses they had; then 
drove to the next rancho and there made 
the same demand, and so continued until 
he had collected fully four hundred ani- 
mals. 

At the Alcade’s office in Sonoma the 
lieutenant posted a notice purporting to 
be an order issued by the Military Com- 
mander of Alta California, warning all 
Americans to leave the territory within 


* 
From Upham's Life of Fremont. 


KIT CARSON. 


Courtesy of H. H. Moore. 


Ph:.to recroduction by Taber, 
KIT CARSON. 


thirty days, and ordering that they take 
with them neither arms, nor animals 
bearing Spanish brands. Failure to obey 
was to be followed by the penalty of im- 
prisonment. Of the few Americans who 
saw this notice none could read the Span- 
ish language; so they got Mr. Jacob P. 
Leese to interpret it for them. As soon 
as he had read so far as to say, ‘‘ The 
Americans must leave and without arms 
or animals,’’ they told him they did not 
wish to hear any more of that order, that 
they would not willingly leave the terri- 
tory, and if they were forced to go it 
would be with their arms in their hands, 
ready for immediate and effective service. 

The Americans thereupon held a coun- 
cil and determined to send a committee of 
three to confer with Captain J. C. Fre- 
mont who, witha surveying party, was 
known to be in the upper part of Califor- 
nia. They were to secure his assistance 
if possible, as he had with him some 
sixty well armed men. The committee, 
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which was composed of John Kelley, 
James Prigmore, and myself, was fur- 
nished with horses, and left Sonoma 
about midnight. 

Early the next morning we arrived at 
an Indian ferry on the Sacramento River, 
some four miles below the junction of 
the American Fork with the Sacramento, 
and found the ferry was being used by 
the Mexican lieutenant to cross his men 
and equipment — swimming their four 
hundred horses. 

For this reason we were unable to get 
over the river until late in the day ; but 
as soon as the crossing was effected, we 
hurried on to Sutter’s Fort. At that 
point we learned that Fremont was en- 
camped on the American Fork but a few 
miles farther on. Pushing along, we 
arrived at the camp in the evening, find- 
ing Fremont and Gillespie both there. 
To them we stated the situation of the 
Americans at and about Sonoma, and the 
purport of the Spanish notice mentioned 
in the foregoing, asking their advice and 
assistance. 


Captain Fremont seemed to sympa- 
thize with our people and to realize their 
danger, but said, ‘‘!| am an American 
officer, and can do nothing which might 
involve my government with a friendly 
neighboring power.”’ 

We then told of the Mexican lieuten- 
ant’s driving all the saddle-horses out of 
that part of the territory, and informed 
them he was then camped, with four 
hundred horses, at Murphy’s Ranch, on 
the Cosumnes River. Fremont at once 
said :— | 

‘* It will not do to allow these people, 
who are threatening to make war on you 
and to drive you from the territory, to 
leave you on foot; hence I would advise 
you to go tonight and turn those horses 
loose, and let them go home. If any of 
my men will volunteer to assist you in 
the work | shall not hinder them. Furth- 
ermore, | think Kit Carson will be willing 
to lead the party.”’ 

Kit immediately arose to his feet and 
called for volunteers to turn the Mexican 
lieutenant’s horses loose. Thirty men, 
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including the committee from Sonoma, 
promptly signified their readiness to go. 
Carson said, — 

‘‘The Mexican has only twenty-five 
men and we do not want any advantage 
of him.”’ 

Therefore twenty-five of us, including 
Carson, prepared our horses and arms 
and were ready to start for the Cosumnes 
River soon after midnight. Most of the 
horses were very poor and we traveled 
slowly, arriving in sight of Murphy’s and 
the lieutenant’s camp near sunrise the 
next morning. 

Carson halted the party and ordered 
every man to dismount and see that his 
arms were charged and ready for instant 
use. This done, he ordered a re-mount, 
and said: ‘*‘ Men, 1 know your horses 
are poor and weak, but they are able to 
carry you to that corral, and | want you 
to ride there as though you were going 
on business.’’ 

Carson started on a lope and we rode 
in that way to within a few feet of the 
Mexican soldiers. Halting there, Carson 
bade them the time of day in Spanish and 
said to the lieutenant: ‘*‘ We have come 
after those horses you have, and if you 
are willing to let us have them, all right; 
if not, we will fight you for them, and 
the victorious party shall take them.”’ 

The officer called his men a little away 
and held a council. After a short time he 
asked Carson if his men would be allowed 
to retain their saddle-horses. 

Kit answered: ‘‘ Yes, and each of you 
may go to the corral and take one horse 
extra. We want you to get out of the 
country and to have horses to go on.’’ 

Our party remained on guard, with 
ready guns in hand, until the twenty-five 
Mexicans had caught and saddled their 
horses and packed their camp equipage. 
This done, Carson told them to leave, 
which they did, going toward San Jose. 
When the Mexicans had got well away, 


our leader said to his party, ‘‘ Now, men, 
we will help ourselves to some fresh 
horses.’’ 

Accordingly each one went to the corral 
and selected an animal to suit himself. 
After having saddled and tried them, we 
turned the remainder of the band, about 
four hundred, loose, and headed them 
toward the crossing of the Sacramento 
on their way home. Right here | make 
note of the wildest ride of my life. The 
loose horses were anxious to get home. 
The animals we rode were determined to 
and did keep up with them. It was 
twenty miles to the crossing of the Sac- 
ramento River, and it seemed to me that 
we occupied not more than one hour in 
making the distance. 

Having turned the band of horses across 
the river at Sutterville, we again reported 
at Fremont’s camp. Incouncil with him, 
he suggested that the turning loose of 
the horses would still more embitter the 
Mexicans, and that it was more than 
likely they would raise a force and un- 
dertake to carry out their threat to drive 
the Americans from the territory. He 
advised the committee to return, get 
together as many Americans as they 
could on short order, and take charge of 
the Mexican military post at Sonoma, 
commanded by General M. G. Vallejo. 
It was well known that the whole force 
of officers and men stationed there did 
not exceed fifteen. He told us if in the 
taking of the fort we secured any pris- 
oners, to send them to his camp, and as 
the officer of a friendly nation, he would 
protect and care for them. He thought 
that if the Americans could secure the 
fort, arms, and munitions, at that point 
it would place them in condition to de- 
fend themselves ; but he could not per- 
mit his enlisted men to take part. There 
were with him, however, some six or 
more helpers who were allowed to go 
with us. 
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On the following day the committee, 
recruited with the helpers mentioned, 
making eight or nine in all, started out 
to increase our forces sufficiently to cap- 
ture the fort at Sonoma. After crossing 
the Sacramento River at the ferry near 
where Sutterville was afterwards built, 
we separated into two squads, one going 
by the way of Suisun and the other di- 
rect to the upper part of Napa Valley. 
Each party was to secure all the recruits 
possible, and to meet at Sonoma by or 
before sunrise the following morning. 
1 am unable to give exact dates, but 
this occurred early in June, 1846. 

As agreed, we met at the fort in the 
early dawn, and found the soldiers — six 
in number —sound asleep. Their arms 
were taken from them and they were 
ordered to leave the fort, which they did. 
General Vallejo was then called and he 
came from his room in citizen’s dress. 
Our Captain, Merritt, demanded a sur- 
render of himself and officers, together 
with the fort, its munitions, arms, etc. 
Without much hesitation the General 
said: ‘‘I surrender because | am with- 
out a force to defend the fort; | ask time 
to dress.”’ 

He then retired, but returned shortly 
in full uniform and with his officers, Col- 
onel Victor Pruden, Captain Salvador 
Vallejo, and Jacob P. Leese, the latter 
an American who had married a Vallejo, 
and was acting as the General’s private 
secretary. The General formally pre- 
sented his sword to Captain Merritt, and 
as soon as the morning meal was served 
the prisoners were sent to Frémont’s 
camp under guard of the eight men who 
had volunteered and joined us there, 
Captain Merritt being one of the party. 

Immediately after the prisoners were 
started, the question of a flag was raised. 
There were about twenty-five men pres- 
ent at the surrender, but all except seven 
or eight had gone to their home or tem- 
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porary stopping places, and there was 
much excitement. Captain Fremont had 
told us, if we succeeded in taking the 
fort, to lower the Mexican flag and raise 
some sort of a flag of our own; but not 
to use the American emblem. As I have 
stated, there was intense excitement 
and everything done that day was done 
hurriedly. Three of us went to an Ital- 
ian store and purchased two or three 
yards of common, unbleached domestic. 

This was carried to the fort and laid 
on an old work bench, where | held the 
cloth while William Todd, with a piece 
of red chalk, drew a star on the upper 
left hand corner. While this was being 
done, some one, probably Henry Ford, 
suggested that we add to the design a 
grizzly bear, which was promptly done 
by Mr. Todd,—the bear shown standing 
on his hind feet in a threatening posi- 
tion. 

It was said:— ‘‘ It still looks too blank. 
Let us have a border.’’ Then a red 
woolen shirt, somewhat faded, was fur- 
nished, torn into strips, and a wide border 
sewn — man-fashion, with coarse thread 
and long stitches—on the lower side, 
and a narrow binding on the outer end 
and upper side. This flag, so hurriedly 
made, was promptly placed on the staff 
from which we had taken the Mexican 
banner. 

There is a tradition to the effect that a 
woman had a hand in the making of the 
original Bear Flag; but this is incorrect, 
as, to my certain knowledge, there was 
no woman at or about the fort at the 
time we made and put up the first flag. 
| have no doubt that within the next ten 
days there were a dozen Bear Flags 
made and floated. Every one who had 
a boat, store, or public place, desired 
them, and many of them made Bear 
Flags. Ihave no doubt Mrs. John Sears 
furnished the material for a flag for the 
‘*Bear Flag Battalion’’; but she cer- 
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tainly did not furnish the material for, 
nor have a hand in making, the original 
banner. I am told, and believe, that 
when Mr. J. P. Leese returned from his 
imprisonment in Frémont’s camp there 
was a small schooner lying in the stream 
near Sonoma flying a very good Bear 
Flag. He gave a Mexican five dollars to 
procure it for him, and | have no doubt 
it is one of the flags now being preserved 
in Pioneer Hall, San Francisco. If any 
one of the three flags being preserved by 
the Society of Pioneers is the original 
Bear Flag, which I| assisted William Todd 
to make and put up, it is the one with 
the bear in a half standing position. It 
has, however, been altered by being 
sewn through the center and the binding 
torn off. 

Within a day or two after the fort was 
taken and the prisoners’ escort sent 
away, we numbered twenty-eight Amer- 
icans, whose names, or nearly all of 
them, are given in the first part of this 
record. Although we held the only mil- 
itary post north of San Francisco Bay; 
and west of the Sacramento River, we 
deemed it unsafe to remain idle and allow 
the Mexicans to collect a force at any 
point in that vicinity. To prevent this 
the Bear Flag Battalion, Wm. B. Ide 
assuming command, was put in motion 
to scour the country and ascertain 
the strength of the Mexicans. Of 
the twenty-eight citizens of the new 
republic, eight were left in charge of the 
fort and three were delegated to look 
after the pack train carrying our camp 
equipage and military stores, leaving 
seventeen effective men. We marched 
in a westerly direction about fifteen miles 
to a Mexican rancho, where we came in 
sight of a native force of about twenty- 
five mounted men with a small band of 
loose horses. These Mexicans, seeing 
us at quite a distance, turned their horses 
into the road and hurried away towards 
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Sausalito. After resting and feeding our 
animals, we decided to follow and en- 
deavor to force them to cross the chan- 
nel. We marched about fifteen miles, 
to in sight of what was then called Indian 
Ranch. Our scout informed us that the 
Mexicans with their horses were at the 
Indian Ranch corrals, and that there 
appeared to be more than twenty-five 
men—the ordinary Mexican squad. A 
council was held to determine whether 
we should retreat or attack a force 
certainly superior in numbers to our 
own. 

We decided to advance and not allow 
the enemy time to strengthen his posi- 
tion. Captain Ide directed that we ride 
at full speed to the corral—less than a 
mile away —and not a gun should be 
fired until we placed the corral and horses 
in our rear. The order was strictly 
obeyed and a wild dash made for the 
corral, where we instantly dismounted. 
Captain Ide cautioned us to be careful 
and not waste ourammunition by firing at 
random By this time the Mexicans were 
marching on either side of the corral. 
Our men would step out clear of the ani- 
mals, drop on one knee and fire as de- 
liberately as one would at a mark; then 
return, each to his horse’s side, to re- 
load. Before we had fired more than 
two rounds, there were eight Mexican 
horses with empty saddles and not a 
Mexican within range of our guns. On 
reconnoitering. we found the enemy in 
full retreat to the south. We instantly 
pursued, but kept at long range, just 
near enough to now and then wound a 
horse, until the retreat became a com- 
plete rout. Returning to the adobe 
house, near where the fight occurred, we 
met our whilom comrade, William Todd, 
and anegro. They were much excited 
and Todd cried like a child. 

It appears that he and the negro had 
left Sonoma in search of a horse, and were 
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taken prisoners by the Mexican lieuten- 
ant, who was out gathering horses for 
the use of the army. He had threatened 
to. hang them, even placed ropes about 
their necks, and would probably have 
carried the threat into execution had not 
the negro, who could speak Spanish, 
told him that if he strung them up the 
Americans would surely hang General 
Vallejo, who wasthen a prisoner. While 
this talk was going on our party came in 
sight and the prisoners were hurried off 
to Indian Ranch, where they met Captain 
De la Torre, who, with fifty men, had 
been sent out by the Mexican authority 
of Alta California to reinforce the lieu- 
tenant’s squad. With the seventy-five 
men it was intended to retake and hold 
the fort at Sonoma. Todd and the negro 
were shut in a room of the adobe house 
under guard of an old Mexican. When 
they heard our party returning in good, 
and rather noisy, spirits they knocked 
the old guard down and escaped. From 
this story it appears that the seventeen 
buckskin Americans were fighting sev- 
enty-five Mexicans, who had been sent 
sent out to conquer them. The negro, 
understanding the Spanish language, re- 
lated that he overheard De la Torre giv- 
ing his orders. He said: ‘*‘ Those fool 
Americans will rush down here and try 
to steal our horses. Let them come, and 
when they are here do you surround 
them, and as soon as we get them cor- 
raled we will shoot and lasso them at our 
leisure.”’ 

The actions of his men at the com- 
mencement of the fight bear out the 
truth of the negro’s statement. 

A courier was at once dispatched to 
Captain Frémont with a full statement of 
what had occurred at‘Indian Ranch, and 
Captain Ide’s company returned to Sono- 
ma. A few days later Captain Frémont 


passed Sonoma with his whole command, 
and marched as far as Golden Gate. 
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Finding no armed body of Mexicans north 
of the Bay, he returned, camping near 
Sonoma. 

By this time Alta California considered 
herself an independent republic, and her 
enthusiastic citizens gave Captain Fré- 
mont and his company a frontier banquet 
on July 4th, 1846. It was a clear-cut 
American Fourth of July celebration. 

Three days later—on the 7th of July— 
Joseph W. Revere appeared at Sonoma 
with the report that Commodore Sloat 
had taken formal possession of Alta Cal- 
ifornia in the name of the United States, 
and desired that the American flag should 
be placed on the fortress at that point. 
The Bear Flag was immediately taken. 
down, and amid great rejoicing the Stars 
and Stripes was raised in its place. 

Thus ended the short-lived California 
Republic. Its existence covered less than 
four weeks; but that brief space was 
crowded with a succession of events 
fraught with peril and privations to the 
brave and sturdy little band of patriots, 
the like of which can only be appreci- 
ated by those who have pioneered in 
a new country and amongst a hostile 
people. 

There are many and varied opinions 
expressed as to the place that belongs to 
Captain J. C. Frémont in the history of 
the California Republic. As one who 
took an active part in the life of that Re- 
public, and all the subsequent marches of 
Fremont in California, | give it as my 
opinion that whatever credit is due, or of 
blame that may attach, to the Americans 
who made, put up, and fought under, the 
Bear Flag of 1846, that credit or that 
blame belongs largely to Captain John C, 
Fremont. I can say positively that no 
move was made or step taken by the 
Americans in northern California until 
Frémont was consulted and he consented 
to such step or action. There was no 
other man in the territory who announced 
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himself ready to assume the responsibil- 
ity of leading and directing our people. 


THIS ends Mr. Williams’s narrative. 
There being so much tradition and fiction 
in these later years relative to the authen- 
ticity of the original Bear Flag, I deem it 
proper to identify George W. (‘‘ Babe’’) 
Williams. 

First, |, Tipton Lindsey, certify that | 
have known Mr. Williams for twenty-five 
years as a peaceable, quiet, and truthful 
citizen. 

Cuthbert Burrell (whose home is at 
San Jose, California, but who owns a 
large property in Tulare County) says :-— 


| first met George W. Williams (who now re- 
sides near Porterville, Tulare County) at or near 
San Juan Mission, where he joined Captain Fré- 
mont’s company then on its way to Monterey. | 
was one of that company, as was also Williams, 
in all of Frémont’s subsequent marches. I had 
heard of the Mexican horses being turned loose 
on the Cosumnes River, and believe the number 
to have been about four hundred. 


At San Francisco, California, Septem- 
ber oth, 1890, Henry Fowler, of Napa, 
California, says :— 


I was not at Sonoma at the time the fort was 
taken by the Americans, but arrived there the 
following day. The Bear Flag was already up. 
George W. Williams was present and took a 
very active part in all the Americans did there- 
abouts for two or three weeks after the seizure of 
the fort. 


William Baldridge, of Berryessa Val- 
ley, Monticello, says :— 


| came to California in 1843. Wasnot present 
when the fort at Sonoma was taken from Gen- 
eral Vallejo. I was on my way to visit Captain 
Frémont when the messenger sent to inform him 
of the seizure of the fort overtook and told me 
the news. I returned, and found the Bear Flag 
already flying. The animal on it looked more 
like ahogthan a bear. Was told that William 
Todd painted itand that Mrs. Sears furnished the 
cloth. Was not there when it was made. | 
knew Mr. Williams at that time. We called him 
**Babe.”?” He was then young and strong and 
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took an active part in all that was done by the 
Americans in and about Sonoma during June, 
1846. | understood that Captain John Grigsby 
was in command of their forces, but that by Fré- 
mont’s order Merritt received General Vallejo’s 
sword. 


Henry Porterfield, of Napa, California, 
says :-- 


I was present and saw General Vallejo surren- 
der to Captain Merritt. I knew this Mr. Wil- 
liams at the time, and agree with him in his 
statements regarding the surrender; that Cap- 
tain Merritt commanded at the time, and went 
that day or the following to Frémont’s camp, 
taking with him General Vallejo and his officers 
as prisoners; that in the absence of Captain 
Merritt William B. Ide assumed command and 
was in command at the affray at the Indian 
Ranch. 

Young Mr. Grigsby, brother of Cap- 
tain John Grigsby, says :— 

My brother did not have anything to do with 
the command at Sonoma until after he had gone 
with Captain Frémont to Monterey, and been re- 
turned as a recruiting officer. | knew Babe 
Williams at and about Sonoma in June, 1846. 


A. Copeland (May 2, 1893) says :— 


I knew George Williams (we called him 
** Babe’ Williams) in 1846. At the time Gen- 
eral Vallejo surrendered | was living on Mr. 
Reed’s ranch between San Rafael and Sausalito, 
and did not get to Sonoma until June 17th.— 
three days after the ‘‘ Bear Flag’’ was placed 
on the fort. ‘“‘ Babe’’ Williams was there at the 
time, and I think he deserves an extra pension 
for the active part he took in the service. Cap- 
tain Merritt was in command of the American 
forces when the fort was taken, and went with 
the prisoners, General Vallejo and officers, to 
Sutter’s Fort. He did not return, and W. B. Ide 
assumed command. William Todd painted the 
bear and star on the flag. Captain Frémont ar- 
rived at Sonoma on June 25th, and was there on 
July 4th, 1846. There was a battle between a 
party of Americans, | understood in command of 
H. L. Ford, and a squad of Mexican soldiers un- 
der De la Torre, about thirteen miles southwest 
from Sonoma. This is, | suppose, what is called 
Indian Ranch by *‘ Babe’”’ Williams. There are 
a number of men yet living about Napa Valley 
who were at Sonoma during the Bear Flag re- 
gime,—that is to say, from June 14th to July 
1oth, 1846. 

Tipton Lindsey. 
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FOR two years the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY has been a 
Overland welcome visitor in a majority 


and the 


Schools. of the public schools of the 


State. In almost every in- 
stance where a school board 
has subscribed for the magazine on trial it has re- 
newed. No better proof is needed to demonstrate 
that it meets the demands and requirements of 
the trustees, teachers, and scholars. It has been 
the aim of the editors to make the magazine ac- 
ceptable and valuable as an adjunct to every 
school library. Experience and intelligent criti- 
cism has done much toward bringing about this 
result, and today the magazine claims to be all 
that it ever hoped for itself—a historical and ed- 
ucational text-book for scholar and teacher. In 
fact it has taken the place of an educatienal jour- 
nal that the State has been paying $4,800 a year 
to support. Quietly and modestly it has worked 
itself into the hearts of the school authorities of 
the State until forty-nine out of the fifty-seven 
counties have endorsed it and advised their dis- 
tricts to place it upon their library tables. 

Among the “‘ powers and duties ” of the State 
Board of Education itis set forth that it is to des- 
ignate ‘*some educational monthly journal as the 
official organ of the Department of Public In- 
struction.’”? Each County Superintendent is re- 
quired to place one copy of such journal in the 
library of every school district in the county at an 
expense not to exceed $1.50 a year. 

There are over 3,200 school districts in the 
State, some of them are joint districts, so that 
there are over 3,100 which pay as a subsidy to 
maintain a useless journal the sum of somewhere 
between $4,600 and $4,800 a year. This, while 
not shown in the reports of the State Treasurer 
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and Controller, is as direct a draft upon the 
pockets of the taxpayers of the State as if it 
were monthly drawn from the State Treasury. 


IN the light of the fact that 
the OVERLAND was in a po- 


The sition fully and thoroughly to 
State meet the requirement of a 
Journal. 


State educational monthly a 
member of the Board of Edu- 
cation suggested that the OVERLAND putina 
request to have itself designated the official organ. 
The following proposition was submitted to the 
State Board which met at Sacramento on January 
6, 1896. It is here reproduced in full, as it sets 
forth in concise language the magazine’s policy 
in educational matters and Its aim. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 3, 1806. 


To the Honorable State Board of Education,— 
Gentlemen: We beg leave to enter with you 
hereby an application to have the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY declared the official State teachers’ 
organ, and to receive the annual appropriation 
made in that matter. 

We are aware that the giving of this appoint- 
ment to a literary magazine of general character 
is a departure from the general course, and we 
beg to submit reasons why we think the teachers 
of the State would make a distinct gain by the 
change. 

We propose to give a $3 magazine filled with 
the best literary matter and profusely illustrated 
with the best products of the engraver’s art to be 
had in California, for the same price now paid 
for a smaller and purely technical journal, prac- 
tically unillustrated. To provide for the techni- 
cal needs of the teachers, we propose to add to the 
edition served to them sixteen or more pages of 
educational matter, written by the most promi- 
nent educators in this and other States. Taking 
into consideration the size of the page and type, 
we shall be able to print nearly, if not quite, as 
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much educational matter in these pages as is con- 
tained in the whole issue of most school journals. 
In addition to this, the historical, descriptive, com- 
mercial, and sociological articles that make up a 
large part of each number will be valuable to the 
wide-awake teacher, as giving him information 
on current events that will be of great use to him 
in the school room. 

A minor consideration is the saving effected to a 
very large number of schools of the $3 they now 
pay from their library funds for the OVERLAND. 

f it be asked that we give assurance as to the 
quality of educational matter we should print in 
the teachers’ edition, we can best say that the 
following are some of the writers already on the 
OVERLAND staff of contributors, or who have 
promised articles for our pages :— 

President Martin Kellogg of the University of 
California, President David Starr Jordan of Stan- 
ford University, Professor Earl Barnes of Stan- 
ford University, Professor E. E, Brown of Uni- 
versity of California, Professor Joseph Le Conte 
of University of California, Protiseor Albin 
Putzker of University of California, Professor 
Stewart Culin of University of Pennsylvania, 
Professor George H. Howison of University of 
California, Professor ae Davidson, Milicent 
W. Shinn, President C. H. Keyes of the Pasa- 
dena Manual Training School, Professor Wm. 
Carey Jones of University of California, Pro- 
fessor Eugene W. Hilgard of University of Cal- 
ifornia, Charles Howard Shinn of University of 
California, May L. Cheney, Professor Edward 
S. Holden of Lick Observatory, Hon. James 
Denman, and a multitude of others almost as 
prominent. 

The teachers’ supplement will be the special 
care of one of the OVERLAND editors, and no 
pains will be spared to make it valuable, efficient, 
— interesting, as a help to the schools of the 

tate. 

The OVERLAND has issued forty-one volumes 
now, and its literary standing is such as makes 
it easy to induce men of the greatest prominence 
in the educational world to write for it. When- 
ever an educational article is of general interest, 
it will be printed in the main body of the maga- 
zine, adding still further to the space given to 
educational matters. 

We may state as evidence that this action 
would be acceptable to the educators throughout 
the State that at the last biennial convention of 
County Superintendents a resolution was unani- 
mously passed recommending the OVERLAND 
for adoption by the county boards as a publica- 
tion suitable for school libraries. Since that time, 
forty-nine of the fifty-seven counties of the State 
have acted favorably on this recommendation. 

In conclusion, we confidently ask your ap- 
proval, feeling that we can give a service in re- 
turn that will be of great benefit to the schools 
_ and all connected with them. 


IT WAS the sense of the 
Board, however, that, possibly 


P The in the light of the fact that 
ourna 
Abolished. the OVERLAND already filled 


the bill, the present official 
journal be abolished, and 
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the Legislature be asked to withdraw the 
subsidy. This course was right in line with pub- 
lic sentiment and voiced in editorials in the Sac- 
ramento ‘Record-Union and the San Francisco 
Post. 

The Record-Union said :— 

The State Board of Education has declined to 
designate a sterling, standard magazine of gen- 
eral circulation, such as the OVERLAND MONTH- 
LY, to be the official educational journal. But it 
has resolved also that after June next the pres- 
ent official journal shall cease to draw money 
from the State Treasury, and that a recommen- 
dation shall be sent to the next Legislature ad- 
vising the repeal of the law granting the subsidy. 
The board would have done better had it cut off 
the subsidy at once, if it could not designate a 
magazine as the official journal that could give 
value received. However, a half loaf is better 
than no bread, and itis some consolation to know 
that one escape-pipe of taxpayers’ money is to be 
closed to the extent of even $4,500. Had the 
board, however, changed the designation so as 
to make the OVERLAND MONTHLY the official 
journal, there would have been full value given 
~ people for the money appropriated under the 
aw. 


This leaves the OVERLAND to fill the gap 
and to supply the teachers and scholars with 
educational articles, such as the law intended 
they should have. It relieves the schools of the 
tax of $1.50 each for a journal which they did not 
want and allows them to use the money as re- 
quested by the several boards to place one or 
more copies of the OVERLAND on their library 
table. While, without the guaranteed appropria- 
tion, the scheme of the special educational sup- 
plement may, at least for the present, be modi- 
fied, we shall not forget the place we hold 
with the schools. It is useless for us to make 
further promises. The past guarantees the 
future, and the schools of the State may look for 
an official organ in the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


READERS of the OVER- 
LAND will remember an arti- 


a a t cle in the September number, 
of the 
Inventor. 1894, by J. J. Peatfield, on 


“Dredging on the Pacific 
Coast,”’ in which some refer- 
ence was made to the trials and successes of Mr. 
A. B. Bowers, a civil engineer of this city, and 
inventor of the modern hydraulic dredge that rev- 
olutionized the whole system of dredging. 

It is interesting to note the progress of this 
California invention, and the activity, energy, 
and success, of the inventor in protecting his rights. 
Thus far, no suits have gone against him. Seven 
have been settled outside of the courts by pay- 
ments of large sums of money and conveyance 
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to him of much valuable property. He is inter- 
ested in contracts on which four large hydraulic 
dredgers are now employed, and infringers on his 
rights who have prolonged the litigation in hope 
of thereby ruining him financially before the close 
of the suit, are apparently much more likely to 
bankrupt themselves. 

The Hydraulic Dredging and Improvement 
Company of Philadelphia, owning, it is said, the 
largest hydraulic dredging outfitin the world, has 
recently caused a thorough examination to be 
made by its attorneys, into the state of the art, — 
the entire transcript and all the briefs in the case 
of Bowers vs. Von Schmidt, and into the scope 
and validity of the Bowers patents, and has, in 
accordance with the advice of those attorneys, 
recognized the validity of these patents, trans- 
ferred its entire plant, valued at $300,000, with 
several large contracts, to the Bowers Hydraulic 
Dredging Company of Camden, New Jersey, 
and assigned to Mr. Bowers, all of the Von 
Schmidt patents for its territory east of the 
Rocky Mountains, under which its dredgers were 
constructed and have been working. 

In other compromises there have been assigned 
to him all of the Angell, ** Atlas,”’ ** Hercules,”’ 
Lynch, Brown, and other patents,— so that no 
further infringement of his rights can spring up 
under cover of these. 

It is to the credit of the old dredging companies 
throughout the United States, with, it is be- 
lieved, but a single exception, that they have 
respected Mr. Bowers’s rights. His suits have 
been mainly against those who have gone into 
the business since the issuance of his patents, in 
defiance of which they are tilting a free lance. 
Many of these are men against whom no judg- 
ment can be collected and who care as little for 
lawsuits as for the whistling of the wind. Yet 
they bid on every job and deprive the inventor of 
many good contracts; their eagerness to get 
work causing them to bid so low that no money 
can be made by themselves or others, thus prac- 
tically ruining the business in many places. 
These men must be stopped, cost what it may, 
or the patents are of no value. There are, how- 
ever, occasional instances, where, first in the field, 
large profits have been made by infringers. These 
are they who are anxious to compromise, since 
this will enable them to retain a fair percentage 
of their profits. 

Against all these and other difficulties with 
which inventors without capital are forced to 
contend, is it not strange that so many new in- 
ventors crowd close upon the heels of their pred- 
ecessors only, in most cases, continually to 
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reduplicate the story of life-long effort and dis- 
heartening failure? Still more astonishing is the 
fact that an occasional inventor has the energy, 
pluck, and business capacity, to force from the 
world a recognition of his rights and reap a sub- 
stantial reward for his genius and labor. 

In Mr. Bowers’s case, his seemingly inter- 
minable litigation is not without its amusing 
features. He has a perpetual injunction against 
the Von Schmidt dredger but against Von 
Schmidt, himself, he harbors no resentment. 
Whenever Von Schmidt has an opportunity to 
take a contract he goes to Bowers, who laugh- 
ingly gives him permission, so that he can take 
the contract without being in contempt of court, 
while Von Schmidt applies the profits of these 
contracts to the prosecution of his appeal from 
the decision of the Circuit Court, in Bowers’s 
favor. He is making every effort to break down 
the Bowers patents, which would ruin his own 
business, which business Mr. Bowers is trying to 
put on a paying basis. The Bowers patents are 
said to be the only ones offering the slightest pro- 
tection against the competition that has, on this 
Coast, practically ruined, we believe, nearly 
every dredging contractor. 

We may add, however, that in the opinion of 
leading attorneys in Chicago and Philadelphia 
who have carefully examined the printed testi- 
mony and briefs, there is little danger of a re- 
versal of the McKenna decision. But however 
much Mr. Bowers may realize after all these 
years of ceaseless effort, we cannot resist the 
conviction that that it will furnish no adequate 
compensation for the care, anxiety, and labor, he 
has gone through, and that there is little real in- 
ducement for men of brains and talent to spend 
their lives in an attempt to make inventions. 


WHEN it wasrumored by 
by unreliable correspondents 
that a few Chinese had been 
cut down by the Japanese 
victors at Port Arthur, the 
civilized world held up its 
hands in horror and demanded an explanation 
of Japan. Because President Krueger of Trans- 
vaal threatened to execute the English freebooter, 
Jameson, all Britain shouted that they would 
avenge his blood. Yet the New York and Lon- 
don papers are full week after week with hor- 
rible pictures of long rows murdered American 
Christians and not a Christian nation raises a 
finger in their behalf. It is a strange phase of 


A 
Modern 
St. Bartholomew 


our twentieth century civilization that such a 
wholesale massacre should be tolerated within 
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sight of the lookouts on European iron clads. 
Should President Cleveland follow up his stir- 
ring Venznela message with one demanding that 
Congress interfere to stop this historic crime, 
all Europe would rise up as one man and demand 
that we mind our own business. The Sultan of 
Turkey threatened Europe with a Mohammedan 
invasion if he was interfered with and Europe 
closed its eyes and ears. We send teachers to 
Armenia to win converts to our form of Chris- 
tianity and then refuse them protection from the 
infidel. It surpasses St. Bartholomew. 


The Passing of Yat. 
SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


MR. HOFFMAN’S very clever sketch in the 
OVERLAND of November has fired in me a 
whole mine of childish memories; for I, too, 
knew Yat. Not the strong athlete who might 
have been the model of some sculptured “‘Runner’’ 
as he stood with tense, bronze body waiting for 
the signal; not the vengeful, impassioned lover, 
— but Yat, the cripple, Yat, the gentle old man 
who had been degraded by squaw’s work to the 
level of a squaw. Kind old Yat, in whom the 
fires of youth had faded to a gentle heat that 
kept his old heart warm in defiance of the winter 
of life. It was Yat whose remonstrance was 
more in sorrow than in anger, when my imperious 
baby feet trampled with muddy shoes his snowy 
wash, and who meekly yielded to the unanswer- 
able argument that they were “my muver’s 
clothes, not Yat’s.”’ 

Yat’s wigwam was on our ranch, nearly a 
mile from the house. His companion and con- 
stant care was an old blind sister. Poor Lucy! 
Patient Lucy! Sitting in the sun whose fiercest 
rays never even faintly penetrated the curtain 
disease had hung before the “‘ windows of the 
soy,’ weaving baskets with marvelous rapidity; 
pounding acorns in the cup-like hollows of the 
rocks, worn smooth and deep by many genera- 
tions of Indians; making the manzanita cider, of 
which Yat was so fond, by putting into a basket 
layer upon layer of first pine needles, then 
powdered berries, letting water percolate through 
the mass, the liquid then being boiled and 
sweetened. Lucy did a thousand things that 
were of absorbing interest to me. 

They found me on one occasion, after hours of 
frightened searching, complacently sitting in 
Lucy’s lap, eating ‘‘two finger soup ’’ from the 
same dish with her and Yat. Two finger soup 
is a sort of mush of acorns, (and other unknown 
but to me, then, savory ingredients,) of such 
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consistency that it could be conveyed to the 
mouth on two fingers. One finger soup was 
very, very thick, while three, four, and five 
finger varied in thickness or rather thinness, 
until the last degree, when it was necessary to 
hollow the hand like a cup and use it as such! 
Yat it was, who brought me the first wild 
flowers,— fragile, dainty snow-drops, — brave, 
bonny blossoms whose beauty seemed scarcely 
of this earth; who showed me the incomparable 
beauty of our California woods when the first 


rain has, in a single night, transformed dull gray 


moss into emerald velvet that, examined, reveals 
such wonders:—seed cups, like millions of tiny 
green blossoms, wee forests of fairy palms, in- 
finitesimal ostrich plumes for elfish ornament, 
and densest jungles of ferns, waving in all their 
brave greenery from every tiny rocky crevice. 

It was Yat who told me the quaint legends of 
his race. How the very first little striped squirrel 
was once an Indian baby whose mother and 
father had left him for a few minutes alone in 
the wood where dwelt a most horrible old Witch, 
who coaxed the little one to her with pinenuts of 
amarvelous size and sweetness, and who was on 
the point of devouring Master Baby when his 
parents appeared, too late to do anything but fall 
upon their knees and implore the Great Spirit to 
save their child. The Compassionate One 
changed him into asquirrel and he slipped through 
her hands, but the four long scratches her nails 
made on his back can be seen on that squirrel’s 
great-great-grandchildren even to this day! 

How I used to stand watching until | could dis- 
tinguish Yat, far up the road that wound its 
chocolate-colored length in and out among the 
pines, pulling himself along with the aid of a 
cow’s horn in one hand and a smooth block of 
manzanita wood in the other, for even his un- 
usual length of arm was not sufficient to reach 
the ground without bending forward, in which 
latter position it would have been impossible to 
keep his equilibrium. | was always certain of a 
handful of pinenuts, some unusually fine man- 
zanita berries, or acorns from the big tree down 
by the ranch whose fruit was the sweetest for 
miles around, and sometimes my gift would be 
the sapphire breast and wings of a blue-jay, or 
the amethyst bosom of adove. Yat taught me 


language of beast and bird and tuned my soul to 
love the murmurous music of the pines till the 
golden days of my childhood and the memories 
of later years were flooded with the gloriously 
solemn harmony. 

One day, late in autumn, Yat went over to the 
**campoody,”’ on the other side of Deer Creek, 
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—a visit that he always made when the ruling 
passion for gambling became too strong. Old 
Lucy managed to get along nicely in his absence; 
for nearly every day some one of the ranch 
hands would look in as they passed through the 
field, and if she needed anything it was sent to 
her from the house. 

My grief was unbounded when, at sunset one 
evening, Uncle Tom came in from hunting and 
tald us that the wigwam was in ashes and that 
poor, blind Lucy had perished with it. We 
visited the desolate spot that was marked now 
by only a heap of rubbish and charred bones,— 
horrible witnesses of Lucy’s fate! 

Portions of a cheap coal oil lamp led to the 
supposition that it must have been the cause of 
the fire,—probably igniting the mass of rubbish 
in the wigwam while Lucy slept; and when she 
wakened, if she did at all, she must have been 
confused by the smoke, and in her half conscious 
condition could not find her way out. 
~ Yat returned a few days later to be confronted 
with the terrible news. His grief was heart- 
rending,—he blamed himself bitterly for having 


Wilson’s Persian Life.' 


THE title of this work accurately describes its 
contents. It is, in general, an account of Persian 
life and customs in cities and in villages, by a 
missionary who has had long and varied experi- 
ence. The account is sober, brief, obviously 
accurate, and in places somewhat prosaic. A 
part of the description of burial customs will 
illustrate the author’s matter and manner :— 


‘Persian Life and Customs. By Rev. S.G. Wilson, M.A. 
— H. Revell Co.: New York, Chicago and Toronto: 
1895. 


do not go to the grave. 


who walk before the corpse. 
waiter with lighted candles borne in front of a 
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left her and would not be comforted. He sat 
about the yard for a week or two, completely 
crushed, and finally one day told us sorrowfully 
that he was going down to the field. At first he 
had shown no desire to go near the place. 

We watched him drag his way wearily down 
the road, out of our sight, and noticed that he 
seemed to have grown suddenly very old and 
feeble. | waited anxiously for his return as the 
day wore on, and when at dusk he had not 
come, Uncle Tom yielded to my entreaties, and 
putting me on the saddle in front of him, we 
rode to the site. 

First Uncle and then I called, “‘ Yat, Yat!” 
We held our breaths to listen. A dove in ‘some 
pine far off called derisively, “Who? Who?” 

We made our way through the underbrush and 
Uncle swung his lantern around the fire-scarred 
circle. 

There lay Yat, his lined old face upturned to 
the placid stars, his hands clenched round the 
hilt of the hunting knife sunk deep in. his breast. 
He had followed blind Lucy to the Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground of the Great Spirit. 

May-Ethelyn Bourne. 


_ The body is at times covered with a shawl, at 
times placed in a coffin. The latter is rudely 
made with black cloth nailed over it. A child 
may be borne on a pillow, others on a bier. The 
bier is carried by different sets of bearers, the 
passers-by acquiring merit by helping. Women 
The procession is irregu- 
lar; everyone moves at his own gait, and as fast 
as possible. Ridingis Sereapecttal to the angels 
| once noticed a 


Mohammed in funeral procession. They said it 


was simply to honor the dead. 


A little more expressed sympathy and a more 
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obvious sense of humor would make the book 
far more attractive to the general reader. On 
page 33, the author describes a company of 
Tartar mourners burying their dead. ‘“‘ How 
rude and uncouth their monuments look,” he 
says. Rude they may be, but anything more 
uncouth and inartistic than the monuments of a 
Christian cemetery it is hard to find on the wide 
earth. 

Leaving to one side the somewhat too dry and 
succinct style of the narrative, the book deserves 
respectful commendation. A good part of it is 
taken up with the description of Persian villages 
and cities. Chapters on Social and Family Life, 
on Village Life, and on Business Life, summarize 
the exterior aspect of society. The chapter on 
Religious Life and Morals is perhaps as interest- 
ing as any, but here, again, we miss a sympa- 
thetic setting forth of the interior religious life of 
a Mohammedan. Persians are fond of religious 
discussion, we are told; it would be interesting 
to read an account of some of the many theo- 
logical conversations between the author and 
Moslems. 

Like all missionaries, the author has found it a 
hapless task to convert Mohammedans. The 
successes of the missions have been chiefly 
among the communities of Armenians, Nestor- 
ians, fire-worshipers, and Jews. ‘“‘It is the 
settled policy of the Shah’s government to grant 
full protection and liberty to missionaries labor- 
ing among these races.”’ Real progress has been 
made in these fields by preaching, by the distri- 
bution of Bibles, by medical attendance, and by 
schools. Moreover, the spectacle of honest, 
sober, unselfish, and devoted effort on the part of 
the missionaries themselves has had a powerful 
influence for good. The picture (page 306) of 
the children of the mission school at Tabriz is, in 
itself, a proof of its usefulness, showing, as it 
does, many happy, contented, and intelligent 
faces. 

In Persia, as elsewhere, we find the mission- 
aries of different nations in opposition, not in 
union. The American mission has for opponents, 
on the one hand, the ritualistic Anglicans, on 
the other, the Roman Catholics. The spectacle 
of such disunion cannot be edifying to Moham- 
medans, whose first axiom is *‘ All Moslems are 
brothers.”’ It would seem that some division of 
the field of labor between the rivals should be 
possible. Surely this would be better than 
rivalry. Heathendom is wide enough to give 
room for all. 

Leaving the religious questions to one side, 
the book contains an intelligent treatment of the 
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commercial and economic needs of Persia. The 
influence of Russia is noted as distinctly good. 

One of the chapters is devoted to the Kurds, 
another to the mountain Nomads, another to an 
interesting heretical sect. Something is also 
said of the Babis, another sect, now eradicated. 
The Kurds are proud of their scars. One of 
their chiefs noticing a dimple in the cheek of an 
American woman missionary anxiously inquired 
in what battle she won that scar. 

The book will be a useful addition to libraries 
of reference and interesting to those who care 
for Oriental things. The more one knows of 
such things, the more valuable the book will be. 
It is well illustrated and contains a map anda 
good index. 


Sir Quixote of the Moors.’ 


Sir Quixote of the Moors, a dramatic incident in 
the life of Sieur Rohaine, is a tale full of interest 
from the time of the Frenchman’s escape from 
the robbers of the Scottish moors to the almost 
tragic ending of his love for Anne. The reader 
unconsciously forgets the father and Master 
Henry Temple in their distressful surroundings, 
and hopes that a providence will intervene, dis- 
astrous as it may be to others, to make it fit 
and proper for Jean and Anne to confess their 
love. Much is left to the imagination, but the 
story goes on with a swing that fairly makes 
one catch his breath, up to the last sentence— 
** * Recreant fool!’ and | turned back.”’ 

The old French proverb, that the Devil when 
he spoils a German in the making turns him 
into a Scot, is hardly proven by Jean’s attitude to 
his Scotch lassie. The story is particularly well 
told and although the scene is laid in Scotland, 
there is so little of the Scotch brogue in it that 
the friends of literature and Scotch dialect may 
well begin to tremble. Can it be possible that 
the use of the English language is to be re- 
sumed? 

American Steam Vessels.’ 


MESSRS. SMITH & STANTON have published 
a very complete illustrated history of American 
Steam ‘Vessels There are pictures of all the 
different types from Fulton’s day to the ships of 
our new white navy. The text gives all the im- 
portant particulars of dimensions, construction, 
and armament, the builders, owners, and per- 
formance. Specimens of the work done on the 
Pacific Coast in the way of passenger vessels 


1Sir Quixote of the Moors. By John Buchan. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company: 1896. 

2American Steam Vessels. By Samuel Ward Stanton. 
Smith & Stanton: New York: 1895. 
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are shown, notably the Greyhound and Bailey 
Gatzert of Puget Sound fame. The warships 
built at the Union Iron Works, San Francisco, 
are illustrated and given a due meed of praise. 

The whole book gives Americans cause for 
pride; for since the building of the St. Louis and 
our latest warships we may claim supremacy in 
passenger and war sea-going vessels, as we have 
long done in inland steam vessels. For speed, 
elegance, and fitness, they stand unequaled. .It 
is to be hoped that in numbers and gross ton- 
nage they may some day arrive at the old time 
equality with the fleets of the most prominent 
maritime nations. 


The Story of Death Valley.’ 


IT WAS fitting that the man who led the first 
party of emigrants across the then unknown 
country of the Great American Desert, forty-five 
years ago, should now give to the world a his- 
tory of that terrible journey. Mr. Manly, scout, 
hunter, and trapper,—took the gold fever, and 
joined one of the large emig ant trains at the 
Missouri River early in 1849, | sund for the new 
El Dorado. When the train reached a point 
near Great Salt Lake disagreements as to route 
occurred, and the division to which Manly was 
attached separated from the main body, and on 
the advice of friendly Mormons, took a southerly 
route, which they were told would save them 
some five hundred miles of travel and would 
take them into the San Joaquin Valley. 

So on November 4th, 1849, the little band of 
men, women, and children, started on a route 
that crossed the great desert which they named 
** Death Valley”; and on March 7th, 1850, they 
reached the little fertile valley now known as 
Newhall. Mr. Manly relates, partly from notes 
made on the way, and partly from recollection, 
their terrible experiences in crossing the desert; 
how after reaching a point beyond which it ap- 
peared certain death to the entire party to ven- 
ture, William Manly and John Rodgers—the 
two youngest and strongest men — were selected 
to go ahead and find a way out and to return 
with relief. 

The time allowed for their return was thirteen 
days; but it was twenty-six days before they 
again reached the camp, and the band had been 
reduced to almost the last extremity. They were 
then led by the two pioneers to the little valley 
spoken of, leaving thirteen of the party unburied 
by the way. 

The story is told in simple, plain language and 

Death Valley in '49. By William Lewis Manly. 


José, Cal.: Pacific Tree and Vine Co.: 1894. For sa 
Wm. Doxey. 
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is fully corroborated by the survivors. Mr. 
Manly makes but little of the heroism displayed 
by himself and Rodgers in venturing a return to 
the relief of the little band left in the desert, in 
the face of almost certain death. As a record of 
adventure and suffering, it is paralleled only by 
the history of the Donner Party in the Sierra, 
and is of value as being an authentic chapter in 
the history of the early California pioneers, who 
sought the Golden Fleece by way of Death 
Valley. 


Language of the Hand.’ 


CHEIRO, the famous palmist, has written the 
most complete and comprehensive book on the 
study of the hand that has ever appeared. As it 
is styled on its title page, it is a “‘ complete prac- 
tical work on the science of cheirognomy and 
cheiromancy, containing the system, rules and 
experience, of Cheiro the palmist.” It contains 
forty full-page illustrations, and over two hun- 
dred engravings of lines, mounts, and marks. 
Illustrations of types of hands include the hands 
of Sarah Bernhardt, Mark Twain, Ingersoll, 
Joseph Chamberlain, Sir Edwin Arnold, Dr. 
Parkhurst, and many others. According to the 
author, no line, spot, or wrinkle, on the hands, 
fingers, or nails, are without their significance, 
and whether the reader is ready to believe in all 
or any of the statements made, he cannot but 
admire the perfection of the art. It has certain- 
ly approached nearer the danger line of science 
than astrology ever did. The book is as inter- 
esting as a novel outside of the lessons it teaches 
and will well repay a perusal. 


Moore’s Celibates.° 


THE latest work from the pen of the author of 
‘* Esther Waters ”’ consists of three short stories, 
or studies, as realistic as Zola’s ‘* Germinal,” as 
polished as “‘Loti’s Pecheurs.’’ Strong as they are, 
their strength and polish show as decadent weak- 
ness the moment they are contrasted with the 
stories of Balzac touching on like topics. Fora 
comparison we are obliged to go to France. Until 
lately English literature has been free from ex- 
periments like these. 

The first and longest of these tales —“‘Mildred 
Lawson ’’—is a study of the vain heart of a 
beautiful girl, and how satisfied vanity makes 
that heart cold though the years of life when 


*Cheiro’s Language of the Hand. Cheiro. New 
York and London: The Tranentiantic Pudi Publishing Co. : 


3d Edition. 
3Celibates. B Moore. Macmillan & Co.- Lon- 
don and New York: 1895. For sale in San Francisco 
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youthful blood runs free—from eighteen to 
twenty-four. Adorers she seeks and she has in 
plenty. Their courtship and all her action in the 
world is a game, as exciting as she can make it. 
Her one trump card is chastity and she coldly 
holds it like a card to maintain an advantage. 
Returning to her English home, at twenty-four 
years of age, after failures in art, in literarure, 
she realizes that she has failed in life also. 

The second tale is called *‘John Norton,”’ 
though it should have a woman’s name in its 
title. So far as he is concerned it is a disappoint- 
ing study of a weakling,— who “‘ could not sit 
inaroom with a large bird’’:there was some- 
thing in the sensation of feathers which he could 
not bear,— an English churchman who has be- 
come a Jesuit as to his religion, and who turns 
from marriage and from women. He cares for 
“things more than for persons”’; for church 
architecture and the Latin of the early Christian 
Fathers more than for active living. Under the 
apparent aversion to women is a sensual nature, 
which is at last awakened by a slim girl — Kitty 
—whose slender form seems to him as ‘‘ sexless 
as a work of art, like the women of the first 
Italian painters, as some Greek statues.’’ He 
is promised in marriage to this pure, guileless 
child. 

The horrible remainder of the tale relates to 
the fate of this child, who is outraged by a tramp 
in the fields, who returns in a stupor to her 
home, with a confused hatred of all men in her 
heart, and who dies in an attempt to escape from 
Norton himself. 

Then he wondered at the fate that had led him 
from his calm student life. . . - He never 
could have married her —no, not when it came 
to the point. 


These thoughts brought him to recall the life 
of Abelard and Heloise. He suspects the cause 
of Kitty’s suicide. And finally he concludes the 
whole tragedy with a vow to turn his country 
place into an abbey with a Gothic roof, and so 
the miserable recital ends. 

The last tale is of Agnes Lahens, a child 
brought from her convent to the house where 
her bad mother has banished her broken-hearted 
father to the servants’ rooms in the attic, to earn 
his scanty wages by type-writing. 

Some of the misery of her mother’s life she 
learns before she flies to a certain rest in the 
convent; anda gleam of peace is thrown into 
the dreary story by the friendliness of father and 
daughter. 

** Art for art’s sake,’’ would be the excuse 
pleaded by the author for these tales of despair, 
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horror, and shame. The excuse is not valid. 
This formula has its vogue on account of its 
brevity alone, and is to be accepted only when 
its terms are understood to declare that art is 
beauty. The artist may choose his subject any- 
wherein the wide universe, subject to a single 
imperative condition,— his final product must be 
beautiful. On no account may he leave a sick- 
ening feeling of disgust in his reader’s mind. 
And this feeling of disgust is left by these three 
tales. In spite of the talent of the writer, he 
has no claim to the crown of the artist. His 
work belongs to literature of mental degeneracy. 

““We who are Milton’s kindred, Shakspere’s 
heirs,’’ are sacredly bound to refuse such work a 
place in English literature. And it has no place 
at all if its artistic claim is denied. 


A New Edition of Dumas. 


THE death of the younger Dumas has created 
anew and active interest in the works of both 
father and son. Possibly the publishers of the 
remarkable novels of the elder Dumas have 
reaped the larger numbers of orders. Any refer- 
ence to Dumas takes the reading public to ‘* The 
Three Musketeers’ rather than to ‘‘ Camille.” 
Last month there appeared in these columns a 
review of Little, Brown & Company’s splendid 
edition of ** Marguerite De Valois.’’ This month 
there comes from the same house La Dame de 
Mousoreau’ and The Forty-Five,? the succeeding 
volumes of the Valois romances. What was 
said then about the binding, type, and illustra- 
tions, applies equally to these later books. They 
are a pleasure to the reader and a satisfaction to 
the lover of fine editions. Henry III. the bold 
King of Navarre, the crafty Catherine de Medici, 
the lovely Diane de Meridor and her gallant lover 
Bussy d’ Amboise, the crafty Chicot the Jester, 
the favorite — Joyeuses, De Loignac, Captain of 
the Forty-Five, the false-hearted Duc d’Anjou, 
William of Nassau, and the clever, fascinating 
Duchesse de Montpensier, are a few of the his- 
torical characters that act their thrilling parts on 
and around the last Valois throne. 

The growth of the Holy League under the 
leadership of the powerful Guises, and the down- 
fall of the Valois are two of the events about 
which cluster a mass of personal and private ad- 
ventures that no one but Dumas knows how to 
make vivid. Between the years 1578 and 1585 
these two volumes fill in the historical detail that 
makes history read like romance and romance 


‘la Dame de Monsoreau. By Alexander Dumas. Bos- 
ton. Little, Brown & Co. Two vols. 


2The Forty-Five. Ibid. 
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like history. The translation from the French is 
admirably done, and it is to be regretted that the 
house has not seen fit to give the translator’s 
name. The illustrations are by Courboin. 


The Days of Auld Lang Syne.’ 


OF COURSE there must be some sale for Ian 
Maclaren’s books or a well known house would 
not bring them out in this country. Not being a 
Scotchman or able to read or write Scotch, the 
present reviewer is unable to speak of them save 
from the standpoint of an outsider. There are a 
few English and United States words scattered 
through his last novel, but not enough to make 
the meaning clear. A sentence taken at random 
from the book will demonstrate the need of a 
more painstaking translation: 


“*The merchant’s put ventilators intae the 
feedin’ byre, and he ’s speakin’ aboot glass win- 
dows tae keep the stots frae wearyin, an’ as for 
inventions, the place is fair scatted up wi’ them. 
There ’s ain that took me awfu’; it ’s for peelin’ 
the neeps tae mak them tasty for the cattle 
beasts.’ 

No doubt the stories are classics and are worthy 
of all the praise they receive, but they are beyond 
and above the everyday English novel reader. 
It is to be hoped that Maclaren is the last of the 
Scotch school. 


The Cup of Trembling.’ 


MARY HALLOCK FOOTE has made herself 
the historian of the romance of Idaho. Its color, 
life, and peculiarities, its vast sagebrush mesas, 
alkali plains, fertile fiver bottoms, and mountain 
ranges, its mines and irrigation ditches, its cat- 
tlemen and ranches, are all parts in her later day 
work. The four Idaho tales, under the title of 
the first of them, depict four of these phases 
of the life of the State. The Cup of Trembling is 
a sad, strong picture of an elopement and life 
high up among the Cceur d’Alénes in a snow 
bound cabin, of a young mining engineer and 
the frail young wife of hisemployer. The inter- 
est in the story does not depend on the sensa- 
tional plot, but rather on the clear, sympathetic 
study it contains of two human hearts that have 
given up the world for their love. The other 
Stories are well told, and far above the usual 
story of the West. 


!'The Days of Auld Lang Syne. 


By Ian Maclaren. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.: 1895. 


?The Cup of Trembling. By Mary Hallock Foote. Bcs- 
ton’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1895 $1.25. 
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The Politics of the Far East-* 


THE recent difficulties the British government 
has had to face, owing to bad management of its 
colonial possessions, have called attention afresh 
to Henry Norman’s splendid work, The Peoples 
and Politics of the Far East. The press dispatches 
have referred again and again to the good advice 
and sound judgment contained in it, and advised 
the British government to accept his warnings 
before it is too late. Mr. Norman under the most 
favorable auspices made a three years’ study of 
his country’s possessions in Asia and of the na- 
tions that border them. His travels and studies 
embrace the British, French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese colonies, Siberia, China, Japan, Korea, 
Siam, and Malaya. 

While he does not pretend to depict the sights 
that are familiar to every globe-trotter, his work 
is fully as interesting to the tourist reader as to 
the statesman. Nevertheless, it is principally to 
the official of Downing Street that he addresses 
himself. He shows conclusively wherein British 
colonial policy has failed as well as triumphed. 
His main complaint is the complaint of all loyal 
British colonists: viz, the home officials do not 
take the pains to study the needs and temper of 
her far Eastern subjects. One might almost 
think that the author was a citizen of some other 
country, as he seems to judge affairs and policies 
from the outside. He takes the side of the tax- 
payers in Singapore against the exorbitant de- 
mands of the home government, and upholds the 
policies of the colonial governors as against the 
ill-advised measures of their superiors. He treats 
the Korean, Chinese, and Japanese questions in 
a cool, judicial manner that is convincing. The 
book is well illustrated and handsomely bound. 


Culin’s Korean Games.* 


THE name of Professor Stewart Culin, Direc- 
tor of the Museum of Archaelogy and Palaeont- 
ology in the University of Pennsylvania, is well 
known to OVERLAND readers. In the January 
OVERLAND attention was called to.the appear- 
ance of his long looked for work on Korean 
Games. \t is but once in a generation that a 
student devotes himself to such a subject, and 
it is surprising what a mass of interesting infor- 
mation can be obtained from it. The work is 
intended not only as a survey of the games of 
Korea, but as a practical introduction to the 


3The Peoples and Politics of the Far East. By Henry 
Norman. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons: 1895. 


‘Korean games. By Stewart Culin. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity cf Pemnsylvania: 15895. 
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study of the games of the world. Professor 
Culin exhibited a collection of games of all na- 
tions at the Columbian Exposition in 1893, and 
it is upon these that his present work is based. 
In his introduction Professor Culin shows that 
the use of all games was originally for sacred and 
divinatory purposes, that the games of the pres- 
ent day are simply outgrowths of games that 
were invented by the priests of early times. He 
then goes on to trace our games up from their 
primal sources. 

The book is profusely illustrated with draw- 
ings and colored plates by Korean artists. It 
contains a valuable index of the Korean, Japan- 
ese, and Chinese names used and an exhaustive 
general index. It is handsomely bound and 
printed and the edition is limited to 550 copies. 


The Hoosier School.Master.' 


THE reading public is under obligations to the 
editors for a new edition of Edward Eggleston’s 
first and most famous novel, The Hoosier School- 
Master. The work itself is too well known to 
require a review here. In fact it was reviewed 
in these columns more that twenty years ago. 
In the present edition the author contributes a 
preface that is a complete history of the story. 
A book that has lived since 1871, been trans- 
lated into five foreign languages, and still has a 
yearly sale of three thousand copies, must possess 
a history that in interest is second only to the story 
itself. In addition to this extended preface the 
author has appended notes on the Hoosier dialect 
that make the work invaluable to folklorists. 
Mr. Eggleston has written many books since 
this his first appeared in the columns of a little 
Ohio paper of which he was editor, but they 
like many another author’s maturer work will be 
forgotten and in the end Edward Eggleston will 
be known simply atthe of The Hoosier School- 
Master. 

Casa Braccio.’ 


TO THE American readjer at least, Marion 
Crawford is at his best when wandering in for- 
eign lands. There is little romance in New York 
society,—to a member of it,—and it requires dis- 
tance and unfamiliarity to see and believe in his 
characters as he paints them. His Italian stories, 
whether they are true pictures of Italian life or 
not, escape the slashing criticism that his New 
York stories have been honored with. Such a 


1The Hoosier School-Master. By Edward Eggleston: 
New York: George D. Hurst: 1895. 
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Co.: New York an 
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character as Paul Griggs might be tolerated in 
Rome,—he would only be laughed at in New 
York. Yet as a character in fiction he is a suc- 
cess. Thestory as a whole is a somber one. It 
is tragic from the moment Dalrymple meets the 
nun, Maria Addolorata, until the last act in the 
cathedral at Rome. There is not one burst of 
sunshine from beginning to end. Yet it i¢a pict- 
ure that will be long in fading, and its interest is 
as intense as are the lives of its characters. In 
the book Crawford has proven that he has not 
written himself out. 


Napoleon the Great.* 


Military Career of Napoleon the Great, by Mont- 
gomery B. Gibbs, is one of the most complete and 
best illustrated of the many lives of the great 
Frenchman that has appeared. While the work 
may not add greatly to the Napoleonic literature 
of the day, or throw any new light on the 
romantic career of the remarkable figure that 
it describes, it is nevertheless valuable and 
timely. The author has collected all the well 
known anecdotes and stories, as they have been 
told by his famous marshals and generals, in 
one volume and supplemented them with a pop- 
ular account of Napoleon’s remarkable cam- 
paigns. Itis such a history as the young will 
enjoy, as it portraits the emperor as the hero and 
** Man of Destiny ” and does not try to revive old 
abuse and exploded scandals. ‘‘ No attempt has 
been made,”’ the author says in his brief preface, 
**to give the history of France,’”’ but rather to 
tell the “‘story of the man who personally com- 
manded in six hundred skirmishes, and eighty- 
five pitched battles.’? The» book is well printed, 
handsomely bound, and profusely illustrated. 


Doyle’s Stark-Munro Letters.’ 


THE scheme of The Stark-Munro Letters is best 
told in the brief introduction. They compose 
twelve letters that purport to have been written 
by J. Stark-Munro, M.B., to his friend and 
former fellow-student, and contain a plain account 
of some of the troubles of the writer in building 
up for himself a medical practise and knowing 
his own mind as to religion. ‘*! am sure that 
there is no privilege which my friend would 
value more highly than the thought that some 
other young man, harassed by the needs of this 
world and doubts of the next, should have gotten 


3Military Career of Napoleon the Great. By M. B. 
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strength by reading how a brother had passed 
down the valley of shadow before him.”’ The 
most interesting character of the book is Culling- 
worth, who may be described in the descriptive 
slang of the day as having “‘wheels in his head.” 
He is full of impossible inventions and schemes 
that smack of the charlatan, for building up a 
medical practise. The book is interesting, but 
will never be popular. It moves too slowly and 
contains too much bad religion. It is well illus- 
trated with wash-drawings. 


Musick’s Columbia, ' 


THOSE in charge of the school libraries of our 
State cannot do better than examine with a view 
to placing before their pupils the *‘ Columbian 
Historical Novels,’ of which Columbia is the in- 
itial volume. The OVERLAND wishes to preface 
this review by heartily recommending them to 
its vast constituency of school readers. The 
scheme of the series is single and well carried 
out. Mr. Musick has rendered in story style the 
history of our country from Columbus to Grover 
Cleveland. In Columbia he narrates the struggles 
and triumphs of Columbus and makes the great 
discoverer human. The boy readers’ hero isa 
little Spanish boy, Estevan, who is the compan- 
ion of the Admiral in all his adventures. The 
author brings out many facts and side lights 
about Columbus that are overlooked in our 
school histories, and makes plain various pass- 
ages in his life with which only the historian 
is familiar. The style is bright, clear, and 
attractive. The book is handsomely bound and 
well illustrated with half tones. 


Hajji Baba of Ispahan.? 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY have brought out 
a beautiful new edition of James Morier’s famous 
satire, The Adventures of Hajjt Baba of Ishpahan. 
The introduction by the Hon. George Curzon, 
M, P., at one time in the British diplomatic ser- 
vice in Persia, is a valuable addition to the work. 
While the book has been read and highly valued 
since its first publication in 1824, the readers of 
today need such an introduction to put them in 
touch with the politics and characters of that 
time. However, as a story pure and simple, the 
book will always be found interesting, and as a 
description of Persian life it is invaluable. 

It is profusely illustrated with pen drawings by 
H. R. Millar. 


i1Columbia. By John R. Musick. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls’ Company: 1895. 

2The Adventures of 3. Baba of Ispahan. By James 
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Foster on the Constitution.° 


MR. FOSTER’S work is the first exhaustive 
treatise upon the Constitution of the United 
States since the commentaries of Judge Story, 
written more than sixty years ago. 

It is at once a complete constitutional history 
of the United States and a compilation of all the 
precedents which aid in the construction of the 
Federal Constitution. It not only contains all 
the judicial decisions ; but also presents for the 
first time a full abstract with copious extracts of 
all the important State papers, such as Presi- 


‘dent’s messages, Congressional resolutions, and 


the reports of Committes of both houses of Con- 
gress,— many of them only to be found in a few 
libraries,— in which attempts are made to con- 
strue it. The author takes up each clause sep- 
arately in its consecutive order; explains its 
origin, which in some cases may be traced as far 
back as the customs described by Tacitus. ; nar- 
rates the proceedings in the Federal convention 
leading to its adoption; compares it with the 
provisions upon the same subject in the consti- 
tutions of different States, and foreign countries; 
describes the historical precedents upon its con- 
struction,— many of which arose in the several 
States and have never before been placed in an 
accessible form; and collects all the judicial de- 
cisions on the point. 


Stories of New England. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, well known to all 
Californians, has bound together a handful of 
quaint charming sketches of New England village 
life, under the title of The Usllage Watch-Tower.* 
There is a picturesqueness and simplicity about 
the lives of the inhabitants of these off-the-rail- 
road haunts of New England that is always de- 
lightful. Mrs. Wiggin has caught the phase, 
and her stories abound in the humor and pathos 
of the humble, self-respecting characters. ‘“The 
Village Watch-Tower,” so called, is the bay- 
window of an invalld, who watches and com- 
ments on the comings and goings of her neigh- 
bors. She knows each passer’s weaknesses and 
makes shrewd, humorous guesses as to their 
movements. She is the village oracle, and as 
such commands her neighbors’ admiration and 
wonder. The book is well worth reading. 


3Foster On the Constitution of the United States. By 
Roger Foster. Boston: The Boston Book Company. Three 
Vols. $4.50. 

4The Village Watch-Tower. By Kate Douglas Wiggin’ 
Bostos: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1895. $1.00. 


Balzac’s. Pere Goriot.' 


ONE feels tempted after reading one of Balzac’s 
wonderful movels — never mind which one — to 
declare it his greatest. Considering ‘* The Com- 
edy of Human Life’ as a whole, every reader 
will find some phase or part of it that will appeal 
more strongly to him than some other bit that a 
famous reviewer has decided is the greater. 
While Pére Goriot will appeal to one, “‘ Eugenie 
Grandet”’ or the ‘‘ Duchesse De Langeais ” 
holds the attention of another, so the only true 
way to review one of the great Frenchman’s 
works is to consider it as a unit and not as a part 
of a scheme. No author has the power to so 
great an extent to picture misery, mental or 
physical, as Balzac. In Pére Goriot the phase of 
misery that he depicts is the misery of a fond 
and sacrificing father deserted and treated with 
scorn by his beautiful daughters. He gives them 
his money, his health, and lastly his life. All 
he asks on his dying bed is a smile, a kiss, 
and itis denied. His daughters, one a countess 
and the other a baronness attend a ball while 
they know he is dying and allow him to filla 
pauper’s grave. The contrast between this de- 
voted old beurgeoise’s life of self-denial and 
paternal hunger and the life of the ‘‘ smart set”’ 
in the palaces, Madam de Beauseant and the 
Countess de Restaud, is glaring. Rastignac, the 
young law student, whom Balzac intends for the 
hero of the story, lives in both. He has the 
Parisian idea that all national honors depend on 
woman’s favors and his struggles between the 
allurements of a false society and the dictates of 
his own heart are fully as strong as those of the 
elder man’s against the growing knowledge of 
his daughters’ baseness. There is more plot and 
action in Pére Gortot than in most of Balzac’s 
novels, more of the elements that make a novel 
popular with the general reader. Its force and 
strength have stood translation admirably 
and Miss Wormely is to be congratulated on 
achieving so difficult a task. The print and 
binding are good and the edition is the best so 
far that has been brought out in English. 


Slain by the Doones.’ 


BLACKMORE’S last book isa collection of four 
stories of life in the time of the Stuarts in North 
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Devon. They are strong and grim, and their char- 
acters for the most part have not much to boast 
of in the way of civilization over the Apaches. 
The Doones were a tribe of brigands that re- 
spected neither God nor man. They murdered 
defenseless men and burned houses without cause 
or reason. In his second story ‘‘ Frida” the 
author is more human, although the pathos of 
the tale is as unrelenting as its ending is tragic. 
While the stories are worth reading, it is rather 
astonishing how they find a sale in this country. 
English life in all its phases has been done to 
death. The book is handsomely bound and 
printed, as are all the books published by the 
same house. 


Briefer Notice. 


The Young ‘Ranchers*, or “‘ Fighting the Sioux,” 
is a stirring tale of how a family of ranchers 
near the foot of the Black Hills escaped from the 
Indians during one of their periodical outbreaks. 
The story of the numerous fights that took place 
between them and their savage foes is told. in a 
way that keeps the interest alive from first to 
last. Warren Starr, the young hero of the tale, 
is a manly fellow with plenty of courage and 
good impulse. The book is one that while it 
will excite the young, will not lead them to long 
for Indian fights or frontier adventure. Itis a 
clean, wholesome story,—just the book for a 
Christmas present. It is illustrated and bound 
uniformly with the “‘ Forest and Prairie Series.”’ 


THERE is a startling lack of anything of espe- 
cial interest between the covers of Life in Shut-in 
Valley’ and it is a pity that an author who writes 
so well should waste so much good English and 
paper on stories that have so little raison d’ etre. 


WE HAVE been furnished with the advance 
sheets of ahistory of *‘ The Valley Road,” about 
which there is considerable talk at the present 
time in business circles. The history is well 
illustrated and covers the story of the railroad 
agitation from 1879 to the present. It is largely 
made up of signed contributions from Isaac Up- 
ham, Frank S. Johnson, Mayor Sutro, N. T. 
Romaine, and others prominently identified with 
traffic affairs. It should be of value to shippers 
and those interested in railway problems. 
Wheeler Publishing Company, 22 Clay Street. 
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